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End of Act Two 


NY EXT week: will:see the end of: the :second..session of the present 
Parliament and the beginning of the third. This is the Labour 
Government’s and the Labour Parliament’s watershed. Parliaments 
sometimes run to five sessions, but not often, and there are plenty of 
voices willing to prophesy that this particular Parliament will not even 
see its fourth. This, then, so far as can be foreseen, is half-time. And 
as if to mark the fact, the programme for the new session is apparently 
to show a sharp difference from that of the old. In the past twelve 
months an unprecedented number of highly complicated and controversial 
measures have been rammed through Parliament by a brutal use of the 
Government’s majority. But the King’s Speech next week—unless the 
prophets are misinformed—is to contain comparatively little that will 
arouse fierce controversy, for the nationalisation of the steel industry, it 
is said, is to be deferred and the nationalisation of the gas industry, if it is 
included, has the blessing of a Committee presided over by one of the 
country’s leading industrialists. 

How, at this dividing-point. of its career, does the Labour Government 
stand ? What is the score at half-time ? Not by any stretch of language 
can Mr Attlee’s,Government, to judge by its record so far, be deemed 
a good Government. If judgment was still suspended at the end of the 
first session, it is crystallising at the end of the second. It is true that 
the Labour Party has yet to lose a by-election ; but that, as has been 
pointed out once or twice in these columns, is a more or less fortuitous 
circumstance, and the by-election figures, when properly analysed, have 
recently begun to show a decided turn against the Government. What 
put Labour in two years ago was the large number of middle-class. votes 
that they got. But the middle class, to judge by the admittedly scanty 
pieces of evidence that are available, have turned against them. What 
is even more significant is that the young people have also turned against 
them ; the Cambridge Union’s refusal of confidence to a Labour Govern- 
ment this week, by a vote of more than 5 to 2 and against the advocacy 
of Mr Strachey, is almost inconceivable to those who knew the under- 
graduates of the inter-war years. 


The defects of the.Government have, indeed, become. painfully clear 
in recent months. The most crying defect is the low calibre of the men 
who hold office. Some, but a very few, of the present Ministers would 
challenge comparison with the best that other Governments have con- 
tained. But the average level of competence and courage is very low ; 
and Mr Attlee’s recent changes, though they were improvements, have 
served only to emphasise how many incompetents he is apparently com- 
pelled to leave untouched. Mediocre individuals can nevertheless some- 
times make a good team, if they are well led and act together. But the 
present Cabinet have little leadership and, if reports are to. be believed, 
they suffer from an unusual number of personal vendettas. 

'. Their second defect is that they have squandered even such resources 
of talent as they possessed. They have diverted the attention of Parlia- 


ment, of their official advisers and of public opinion to @ grandiose 
programme of législation which is now seen to be not so much bad as 
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utterly irrelevant to the nation’s needs. In what particular, 
however small, can the nationalisation Acts be said to have helped 
the country to weather the gigant'c storm that is now brewing ? 
The storm was long predicted ; Ministers have had.the most 
ample warning ; yet when its first icy gust blew in the windows 
of the Cabinet room last February, it found Ministers playing 
uddleywinks. 

These are hard words. But politics is the art of the possible 
and he who .would condemn a group of politicians for their 
misuse of power must first convince himself that a more effective 
grouping was possible. Given the fact that the electors wanted 
to put a Labour Government into office in 1945, could it 
reasonably have been expected to do better ? And given the 
addiction of the Labour Party to the more sentimental aspects 
of Socialism, given the vast inertia of the trade unions, the answer 
can only be no. Could a Tory Government, if the narrow 
electoral margin had fallen the other way, have done any 
better? The answer is less certain, but it is also probably no. 
The Conservatives might have done better in some things. They 
would not have distracted attention so completely from the real 
issues. They might have seen trouble coming a little earlier. 
They might even have found the courage to act a little earlier 
and a little more decisively. But against this a Conservative 
Government would, deservedly and undeservedly, have had to 
face much more social and industrial unrest. It is very difficult 
to believe that, had the crucial two millions voted the other way 
in 1945, the position of rhe country would have been substantially 
different today. For what is happening is not the crisis of a 
single party or of a single creed, to be cured by the application 
of another party and another creed, but the crisis of a whole 
political and social system, the crisis of a whole nation which has 
to shake itself out of habits of sloth for which the Tories are as 
responsible as the Socialists, the FBI as much as the TUC. It is 
said that a people always gets the Government it deserves, and it 
would be hypocritical, as well as uncharitable, to blame Mr 


One of 


N_ the years after the First World War it was a remarkable 

feature in world affairs that China was able to conduct an 
active diplomacy abroad while its domestic affairs were in the 
greatest disorder. A sense of vast human resources, of great in- 
heritance and of fundamental national strength gave vigour and 
persistence to the voice of its envoys in international con- 
ference, even at a time when there was in China no Government 
worthy of the name. Today there is, indeed, a Government 
which has far more authority than the Peking regime of 1919 
or 1921, but civil war and economic dislocation, following the 
long struggle against Japan, have so weakened China as a state 
that its imternational status as a Great Power seems a matter 
more of form than of reality. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to underrate the importance of China, even at the present time, 
as a factor in international affairs. China is a giant only half 
awake, but a giant nevertheless. As compared with its 
situation at the time of the Washington Conference a quarter of 
a century ago, there has been a great advance, and among 
Chinese diplomats there is a still greater confidence in the future. 
Moreover, the war years have given to China a juridical position 
which remains as a powerful asset. On the Security Council 
it is one of the five Powers with the right of veto; in Japan 
it is one of the four Powers represented on the Allied 
Council in Tokyo, and it has been established as a convention 
that it is one of the Big Four for discussion of Pacific 
affairs. 
in the Council of -Foreign- Ministers ; China protested with 
extreme vigour when Russia tried to get the Chinese situation 
put on the agenda of. the alternative group of Foreign Ministers, 


and appears.to have. gained the point that the jurisdiction of 


For the Far East, China is the substitute for France 
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Attlee and his colleagues for so faithfully reflecting the British 
people in their cardinal misjudgment of the situation that existed 
in 1945 and in their obstinate refusal to admit that life is very 
much harder than they hoped it wouldbe. .. E 

So, although the Labour Government has done far from well, 
it will turn out to be a good thing that it has been there these 
past two years. And, by the same token, it is better that it should 
stay in office than that any of the possible alternatives should 
be followed. A coalition would merely be a dilution of responsi. 
bility and would still further diminish and retard the Goverp- 
ment’s power of decision. A General Election, followed by a 
Conservative Government, would be resented as a repetition of 
the trick of 1931 and be used by the Labour Party ever after. 
wards as an all-embracing alibi. If there were, waiting in the 
wings, an alternative Government, equipped with a clear and 
contrasting policy which would certainly be better, if the return 
of a Conservative Government would alter any of the funda 
mental factors in the national crisis, if it would mine more coal 
or sell more exports or secure more dollars—it might then be 
right to snatch at the immediate advantage. But doubts hang 
over all these things, and the present Government are slowly 
being forced into doing the only thing that a Conservative 
Government could do at once—that is, initiate a sharp bout of 
disinflation. And while the advantages of a change are proble- 
matical, there is one great advantage to be derived from the 
Labour Party remaining in office. If they go on as they have 
been g@ing, they will be soundly beaten at the next election. 
But that will not finish the Labour Party ; it will continue to 
govern the country, in alternation with the Conservatives, for 
a long time to come. That being so, the more it has its nose 
held down to the grindstone of factual reality, the more senti- 
mental nonsense is squeezed out of its beliefs, the more ideo- 
logical delusions it is compelled to abandon, the better for 
everybody. All things considered, it is best that the education 
of the Labour Party should continue, 


the Five 


the western Big Four (and in this context Russia is also 
western) does not extend east of the Pamirs. The supreme 
aim of Chinese policy is that there shall never be another Yalta, 
and Chinese diplomacy has certainly made some progress in 
building up a pasition which it will be difficult for the Western 
Powers in future to break through. But the respite that China 
gains from the intense rivalry of Russia and the United States 
is only temporary and precarious ; and the Chinese, after their 
bitter experience of recent years, have an uneasy suspicion that, 
‘if the two great ideological protagonists were to be once more 
reconciled, it would be through new piratical secret bargains at 
the expense of weaker parties. 

This arriére pensée determines the attitude China has taken 
up on the question of the veto right in the Security Council and 
on the procedure to be adopted for the making of the Japanese 
peace treaty. On the former issue the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
on his departure from China to attend the session of the United 
Nations Assembly, declared that he was “ fully prepared to 
respect the consensus of opinion of the Assembly on the rational 
restriction of the exercise of the veto,” but was not in favour 
of “trying to amend the. Charter itself.” As one of the privi- 
leged veto-holders China is evidently reluctant to lose entirely 
the power of blocking distasteful action of the Security Council, 
especially after the Council’s action over Indonesia has revealed 
its tendency to override domestic jurisdiction. In the matter of 
the Japanese peace treaty, China has advocated a curious com- 
promise between the Russian demand, that the preliminaries 
should be settled by the Pacific Big Four (the United States, 
Britain, Russia and China) alone and the American view that 


-all the eleven nations represented on the Far Eastern Commit: — 
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sion should take part. The Chinese proposal is that all the eleven 
nations should take part, but that the Four vores foul have 


the present regime in Nanking, it is in the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s interest that there should be as many nations as possible 
other than Russia in a conference ; on the other hand, China 
values. the privilege of the veto as assuring that its present 
economic and military weakness will not cause its claims to be 
treated lightly, and thus finds itself on the Russian side in its 
fear of international majority voting. 

The possibility that the Soviet Government may decline to 
take part in the peace conference, or to sign the peace treaty 
with Japan unless its demands about procedure are met, affects 
China particularly in connection with Dairen. The treaty con- 
cluded between China and Russia in August 1945, on the basis 
of the concessions made to Russia, at China’s expense, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr Churchill at Yalta, provided that the 
great port of Dairen, the maritime gateway of Manchuria, should 
jn time of war against Japan be placed under the Russian mili- 
tary administration established for the neighbouring naval base 
of Port Arthur. The Chinese, in their innocence, seem to have 
supposed that this provision covered only the contingency of pos- 
sible future aggression by Japan contemplated in the treaty and 
that the current war against Japan would come to an end with 
Japan’s formal surrender—which was then imminent. But the 
Russians have ever since maintained that, as there has been no 
peace treaty with Japan, the war against Japan is still going on 
and that, therefore, Russia is entitled to continue the military 
occupation of Dairen and to refuse admittance to Chinese troops. 
Although in theory a Chinese Government civil administration 
is allowed to function, it cannot do so without military protec- 
tion against the Communists and Dairen has thus remained to 
this day in the hands of the Russians and of local anti-Govern- 
ment Chinese. It is,-indeed, difficult for an Englishman to be 
critical of the Russian exploitation of a legal technicality for 
keeping control of one of China’s principal ports, for the same 
technicality is used by the British Government to escape from 
the obligations of the Geneva Convention for the post-war 
return of German war prisoners. But the crux of the situation 
in Dairen is that, if Russia does not sign a peace treaty with 
Japan, it retains a pretext for holding Dairen indefinitely, and 
this in itself might be a strong motive for not signing a treaty. 
The Americans, however, are apparently prepared to go ahead 
with the peace-making, along with other Allied nations repre- 
sented on the Far Eastern Commission, even if Russia were to 
stay out. If China were formally to conclude peace with Japan 
while Russia remained technically at war, it might still prove 
impossible to get the Russian garrison out of Dairen, but China’s 
legal position would be much stronger than it is now. 

The conflict with Russia over Dairen is not, however, the 
only issue on which China would come to a peace conference 
with a strong sense of grievance. Since General Wedemeyer’s 
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627 3 
recent tour of the country, opinion there has been increasingly 


: wo 8 ‘¥ i. critical of Ameriéan occupation policy in Japan and of-the new 
the right of veto. In view of Moscow’s open hostility towards_) Am ; 


American ‘tendéncy to grant favours to Japan rather than tc 
China. The Chinese believe that General Wedemeyer has 
advised against further American economic aid to them while 
the civil war continues, whereas credits of $500 million have 
been..announced for Japan, to be secured on gold. and silyer, 
bullion holdings of the Bank of Japan which the Chinese think 
should be earmarked for reparations. 

China has indeed spoilt its own chances. of obtaining American 
economic support in world competition for dollars ; the spec- 
tacle of civil war, runaway inflation and administrative corrup- 
tion in China compares unfavourably with peaceful, orderly and 
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relatively efficient Japan, quite apart from the pressing need for 
the United States to reduce the burden of supplying Japan 
assumed as the responsibility of the occupying Power. Never- 
theless, it is only natural that, after eight years of Japanese inva- 
sion, the Chinese should have bitter feelings when they: find 
their late enemies regarded by their late allies as more credit- 
worthy than themselves. Moreover, the first attempts of Chinese 
industry to export to the South Sea countries have already run 
into strong. Japanese competition, fostered by General 
MacArthur’s administration as a means of enabling Japan.to pay 
its way. There is thus—over and above the Chinese Commu- 
nist antagonism to the United States, which propagates the dec- 
trine that the Americans have replaced the Japanese as the 
imperialist menace in Asia—a rift between the United States 
and China over policy towards Japan, and at the peace con- 
ference China is not at all likely to give docile support. to the 
American lead. 
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Americophobia 





(By a Correspondent) ; ‘a 


URING the war economists and publicists who claimed 
to belong to “the Left” desired and predicted for the post- 
war world, among other things, increased prosperity, smooth 
and efficient state planning, friendship with Russia. These things, 
in this and other countries, have not come to pass, even though 
there has been an overwhelming political victory for the Left. 
The Conservative party was easy meat, but Mr Molotov and 
the laws of supply and demand were made of sterner stuff. 
Tendencies repressed by reality show themselves in apparently 
irrelevant symptoms of a hysterical! nature. The main result 
of left-wing frustration is Americophobia. There is no logical, 
but a deep psychological, connection between the now so ridicu- 
lous prophecies of post-war prosperity or the illusion-tinted 
programmes put out a few years ago by the Left and the 
frightened fury against all things American now evinced by the 
same school. 

There had, in effect, te be a safety valve. And what better 
target for the steam than America ? For it is not that country’s 
vices, but its virtues, that are most particularly irritating. An 
American paper once published a cartoon of a very shabby man, 
labelled Planned Economy, and a very Prosperous man, labelled 
Free Economy. The caption was “ Buddy, can’t you spare a 
dime?” Now-in fact the implications of. this cartoon were 
grossly unfair. Economies are. planned because they are poor, 
not poor because they are planned. But the actual situation por- 
trayed is wholly accurate, and this is a most bitter pill for us all to 
swallow, convince ourselves how we may that it is not our fault. 
The Left may refurbish Lenin’s.doctrine of Imperialism, or 
rightly and acutely criticise US foreign trade policy ; they may 
seize on every indication of a coming slump, or correctly 
expound the effects of the unequal distribution of incomes in 
America, but deep down it is “ Buddy, can’t you spare a dime ?” 
that rankles. 


There are a number of fallacies propagated by these people, 
some barely suggested or merely condoned, some firmly held, 
some subtle, some merely Soviet, which it would be well to 
explode: 

(1) The unequal distribution of American incomes is indeed 
the cause of the country’s export surplus, but it would take a 
long time to convert the surplus export industries (e.g., films 
and automobiles) to the sort of industry that would be demanded 
by an equalised income structure (e.g., education and building). 

(2) The one thing Europe does not want to see is a New Deal 
in America. The more unequally income is distributed there, 
the more goods can come here. 

(3) In any event, the problem that now has to be faced-is 
not so much America’s surplus as Europe’s deficit. The two 
are indissolubly umited (by the purest chance, be it said), but 
the thin spouse must be fattened before anybody needs to bother 
about slimming the stout one. The time may come when the 
US export surplus is a world problem, but just now we must 
thank God for it. It is not the surplus that should be complained 
of, but American reluctance to finance it. 

(4) According to Leninist theory, loans from one country to 


another are merely a means by which the. imperialist creditor 
But loans from one industrial country te... 


enslaves the debtor. 
another cannot be brought into Lenin’s scheme of thi es 
Britain will not become a ‘semi-colonial economy dependent 


America, for. it is a, PhS sen vases en fet gpgy Sol 


and a tradition of its own, and a skilled labour force ready 


trained ; nor is it to individual capitalist tycoons, that 
owes money, but to the American state ; and, in any | 
British goods are competing with, not ee ie 
American. If historical parallels are to be sought, Britain must 
be compared not with Cuba or Santa Domingo but with Ger- 
many after the last war. That country built factories, even 
municipal swimming baths, with its dollars and then defaulted, 
And there was nothing America could, or even would, do about 
it, even though Germany was an ex-enemy, 

(5) Repayment is not Britain’s worry but. America’s. When 
the time comes, all the debtor has to do is to insist on offering 
goods, not gold, or capital, or territory, and the creditor will ask 
for a “ moratorium.” In these. days of comparative economic 
enlightenment it should not be too diiicult to insist that, pay- 
ment can only be made in goods. 

(6) There is very little danger of the Americans getting to own 
vast blocks of capital in the countries to which they. lend, pro- 
vided the policy set out above under (5) is followed, But even 
if the debtor does decide to pay in capital, it, should be easy. to 
avoid American domination of British industry... To start with, 
equities or mortgages need not be offered, but only debentures, 
And even if equities are offered, the percentage transferable in 
each concern can be limited by law to 49 per cent, or less, or 
foreign-owned shares deprived of voting rights. If Mexico 
and Egypt can control foreign capital in this way, why not 
Great Britain? 

(7) It is not true that a slump in the United States in the 
next year or two—unless it became a very deep one, of which 
there is little probability—would necessarily do harm on balance 
to the British economy. There is a vast backlog of demand 
in every other country in the world, which would hinder the 
slump from spreading. What might have to be dealt with isa 
purblind Congressional refusal to lend abroad during the slump, 
But, if one thing is weighed with another, it is doubtful whether 
the American public would allow Congress to refuse ; the impact 
of Keynes, Roosevelt and the 1930s has been very deep, and 
the exporters are already, at the top of a boom, logrolling for 
more foreign lending. 

(8) On the contrary, a slump in the United States, taking 
place preferably after the Marshall Plan gets through Congress; 
would enhance the real value of outstanding dollar loans and 
make producers all over the world more ready to sell in sterling. 

(9) This country could not have avoided the initial dollar 
loan and cannot now refuse another if it is offered. A sudden 
and complete reduction of British imports to the value of British 
exports is simply not the most efficient way of going about 
the problem. It could not possibly be achieved on food, films 
and tobacco alone without real malnutrition and loss of produc- 
tion ; whereas to cut raw material imports would cause loss of 
production too. In either way, the effect would be to reduce 
exports and set up a vicious circle. The cut should be 
sharp, but not big enough to lower efficiency. And in that 
ose it will not be big enough to close the gap. So there is 

“ dollar noose,” only »a“nodollar vortex.” It is most 
Liresling with what complacency the extreme Left { 
sacrifice the workers’ standard of living on the altar of - 





irrelevant Marxist doctrine. 


(0) It is not wholly true that the United States i is compel 


ta dendabroad to: avert a slump, First, its present 
‘export 


“drive is one of the main factors in its rising prices : 
eae eee would merely 
inflation. Secondly, the 


United States could easily 
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of its exports internally, there being still backlogs of 
posit for many, goods and services. 

(01), The United States has not been parsimonious or grasp- 
ing, with Britain, rather the reverse. Anyone who remembers 
George Babbitt and George HI, and the fact that the United 
States is a continent, not a single state, so cannot but move slowly, 
must. be impressed’ with the extreme generosity shown to 
Britain ; particularly by the Administration, which has many 
times stuck its neck out simply to give Britain aid to which it 
had no legal claim. 

(12) Trade with the whole non-American world is highly 
desirable, not only with Eastern Europe (or only with the Com- 
monwealth). But we can only get all the goods we need by 
going to the United States as well, and we cannot get the credit 
we need except in North America. If there is one area more 
certainly unable to supply Britain with more goods or with credit 
than another, it is Eastern Europe. 

American policy must not be white-washed. The tariff, for 
all the nibblings at it that have happened in the last dozen 


Political 


Nhis new book “Inside USA,” John Gunther relates how 

in front of one of the huge generators of the Bonneville 

dam he saw a small notice which read: “13,800. volts, 
48,000 KW. Caution: Before Operating Read Instructions.” 

Engineers indeed are not encouraged to be casual or careless 
in releasing the vast and dangerous natural forces which science 
has brought into man’s service. For politicians, unfortunately, 
there is no simple book of instructions to ensure safety when 
they let loose the great forces of human interest and passion ; 
the situations in which political action must be taken are too 
complex and variable. Yet there are a few rules observance of 
which will always reduce the possibilities of disaster, and one of 
them is the advice to avoid anti-semitism like the plague. This 
principle has unhappily not been followed by the British Govern- 
ment in the last two months. The decision to send the Exodus 
Jews to Hamburg, to disembark them there by force, to put 
them in places which retain the physical lay-out and accessories 
of Nazi concentration camps, and to hold them under an admin- 
istration partly German, was an act of which nobody can yet 
measure the consequences. It has not only produced an unpre- 
cedented hostility and resentment towards Britain among 
Zionists everywhere ; it has also convinced most Germans that 
Britain is at last learning the truth of what Hitler said about 
the Jews, and it has thus wiped out at a stroke whatever has so 
far been achieved in “ re-educating ”” Germany away from the 
Nazi creed ; last, but not least, it has given a great psychological 
impetus to anti-semitism in this country. 

That anti-Jewish sentiment—of a mild brand, it is true, but 
teal enough—flourishes today, though without public ex- 
pression, in high official circles in Britain is a proposition 
which only hypocrisy or blind-eyed complacency will 
deny. Its main source is to be found among those who have 
been concerned in civil or military administration in the Middle 
Rast ; this background’ accounts for its strength in the Colonial 
Office and the War Office, Its existence in the Foreign Office 
is due to a somewhat different cause; to the fact that the Foreign 
Office conducts diplomatic relations with a number of Arab 
States, and is continually infortned ‘by its’ missions in their 


: capitals how disastrously these rélations will be affected by any 


concession to the Jews, whereas friendly relations with. Zion 
form no part of foreign. policy, . The outrages perpetrated. by 
the Irgun terrorists, especially the blowing up of the King David 
Hotel and the ‘hanging of the two British sergeants, have 
aturally intensified the anti-Jewish trend, and it was. the 
accumulation of emotional pressures, which determined the 
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years, is still monstrously too high for a country in the United 
States’ supremely strong economic position. The American’ 
refusal to take seriously the need for a full employment policy. 
—at least to take seriously the need to do anything about it 
before the event—will in the end cost the world a lot of misery.' 
There is the unimaginative blindness that could force on 
Britain two such clearly unworkable principles as non-<discrimi- 
nation and immediate convertibility, And there is the infuriat- 
ing complacency that cheerfully ascribes all America’s good 
fortune to the conscious practice of “the American way of 
life” and therefore urges it on everybody else, regardless of 
circumstances, in and out of season. If the critics of American 
policy would confine themselves to matters such as these they 
might be listened to. But they so clearly start from the convie- 
tion that the United States has acted in bad faith (because, of 
course, no capitalist can be sincere) and with the determination 
to prove that America is steering for 4 disaster (because, of 
course, no capitalist economy can be allowed to succeed), that 
they land in false evidence, pure fancy and bad economics. 


Plague 


decision to send the Exodus immigrants to Germany. At best it 
was an act of folly. But it was not due simply to thoughtlessness, 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the will to “ teach 
them a lesson” played its part in the order to deport the 4,000 
“illegal immigrants” as prisoners to the country which has 
slaughtered six million Jews—including many of the immigrants’ 
near relatives—in the most frightful massacre of modern. history. 

We did not need to.be.told that there were no SS. atrocities in 
the Hamburg landing. But the situation was not redeemed 
because British Tommies carried out an unpleasant duty with 
their customary decency and restraint and one of them was even 
seen giving a Jewish child a bun. The point is that Britain has 
become by the sequence of events the residuary legatee to 
the maleficent tradition of European anti-semitism. Because 
of this there is, without any conscious design or sense of com- 
mon purpose, a convergence between the politely veiled anti- 
Jewish sentiments of high officialism and the crude, blatant, 
hysterical anti-semitism of the gutter which is being exploited 
by Mosley’s political friends.. Antagonism to the Jews in 
Palestine cannot be separated from antagonism to the Jews in 
Britain. Britain indeed now really has for the first time a Jewish 
question, and no good purpose is to be served by pretending 
that it does not exist. 

Any serious study of anti-semitism as a historical phenomenon 
must bring recognition that, while it works on grievances which 
may be called rational, it engenders a terrific emotional force 
which is utterly destructive of reason and in its extreme develop- 
ment brings on a mood of violence of maniac intensity. It is 
this emotional force which is the special characteristic of anti- 
semitism, rendering it so potent an instrument, for those who 
know how to exploit it and so terrible a danger for liberal 
democracy. 

Anti-semitism owes its power to the peculiar suitability of the 
Jew for identification with the evil power which the unconscious 
mind postulates as the cause of the disharmonies. and break- 
downs of modern society. There are many. possible ways of 
attributing blame and thus creating targets for hatred and re- 
taliation: One way, natural to the propertied classes, is to put 
the blame on “ agitators,” “radicals” and other subversive 
elements who are undermining the established. order. Another, 
natural to the umpropertied wage-earners, is to put all. the re- 
sponsibility for human ills on the greed of capitalists. A third 
way is’ to blame everything wrong on the wicked designs of 
foreigh nations, There may be good rational grounds in cach 
case fox reproach against the human group viewed with enmity, 
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but always there is the tendency towards a purely mythical per- 
sonification of the mysterious adversary, and im each country 
the Jew well fits the part required. 

The Jews are a minority which is felt by the national majority 
to be alien, because it has a separate and not easily compre- 
hensible social existence and also retains physical characteristics 
which were originally brought by migration from Western Asia 
and are sufficiently general to’ give the Jews the appearance of 
being a distinct “race.” This minority, further, has had, as a 
result of centuries of history, a curious dual development which 
renders it obnoxious both to the upper classes and to the 
popular masses. As a result of long exclusion in most European 
countries from the ownership of land and productive industry 
and of specialisation in petty trade, usury and speculative 
finance, the Jew has been traditionally identified with the form 
of capitalism mest oppressive to the “small man.” The belief 
that the Jews flourish best on other people’s misfortunes gets 
apparent confirmation in times of monetary inflation, when 
certain aptitudes originally developed in the hard school of the 
ghetto give their possessors a perilous eminence in a sick 
economy. On the other hand, the old antagonism of the Jew 
towards a social order which has oppressed and humiliated him, 
combined with the Messianic hope and moral fervour springing 
from the Jewish religion but secularised with the decline of 
réligious belief, has produced from among the Jews in modern 
times much of the political leadership of social revolution. Thus 
it is possible to build a picture of the Jew who, in his dual role 
of malignant revolutionary and financial exploiter, can be an 
object of detestation both for rich and poor, for the haves and 
the have-nots. It is the art of the Fascist demagogue to canalise 
all the fears, hatreds and discontents of an unstable society 
against the Jew and thus in the end to ride to dictatorial power 
on a tidal wave of popular fury. 

The solution of the Jewish question propounded by nineteenth 
century Western liberalism was assimilation, that the Jews in 
each country, given full rights and citizenship and freed from 
hostile discrimination by state and society, should merge them- 
selves. in the national community, forming merely a religious 
sect with no more political significance than any other. But 


NOTES OF 


Mr Clayton’s resignation had been rumoured in Washington 
for some time past, and there is no doubt that the reason given 
for it, the state.of Mrs Clayton’s health, is genuine, Nevertheless, 
the timing of the announcement and some of the attendant circum- 
stances have led to some speculation whether the President and 
the Secretary of State are turning away from the international 
economic po.icy that Mr Clayton inherited from Mr Cordell Hull 

end bas pushed with such fervour. It may be so. But it would 

probably be wiser to assume, until proof of something more is 
forthcoming, that the only difference will be a fall in the pressure 
behind the policy. 

Mr Clayton’s good intentions have never been in doubt. It 
shou d also be remembered to his credit that he was one of the 
firmest advocates of the loan to Britain in 1945 and of large and 
immediate help for Europ: in 1947. But he has mainly identified 
himself with the twin principles of convertibility ena non- 
discrimination, and in this capacity there can be no doubt that 
the harm he has done has greatly outweighed the good. Just how 
much harm was done by the premature attempt to make sterling 
conyerble into doilars, and by its failure, is only gradually 
becoming apoarent. T. between every single pair of states 
can ret be exactly bres aa and there tit snus‘, therefore, be some 
medium of exchange in which countries can ‘hold their balances 
—a medium which they trust and which they can obtain for the 
ee. S decent: Beeaecaccmenast rene 

© part, wor as part preparation 
15th, sterling had to be made much scarcer, so that ae 
jonger a vailable. And since August 20th it has no longer been 
regarded with the necessary confidence. Dollars will not fill the ’ 
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as a Jew or a non-Jew. Sev:ciani: Tidte’s Slade oma 
what Jew has been able to forget that a Jew is'a Jew? 
Six million corpses have come between the assimilationist’ gag’ 
his comfortable ideal. The tragedy of the Jews in this genera: 
tion has been too great for or to believe im his heart that! 
the three thousand years of his people’s history will figg 
fulfilment if he can gain admittance to an exclusive Gentile chiby 
The average British or American Jew has no wish ‘to go to 
Palestine or to be anything but a British or American citizen; 
but he cannot reject the idea that some Jews, on behalf of Jewry 
as a whole, must have an independent national existence, 
Morally Zionism today holds the field in Jewry ; there is really 
no convincing alternative. 

It is this political fact which makes it so alarming that Britain, 
by a policy which has hardly paid its expected dividends‘ig 
Arab goodwill, has committed itself for so long to the role of the 
arch-enemy of Zionist aspiration. The Government's decision 
to withdraw from Palestine should enable Britain ultimately to 
extricate itSelf from this position. But there is still unfortu- 
nately a long way to go before we are out of the wood. What 
is too little understood in this country is that an anfti- 
Jewish policy in Palestine is inseparable from the growth 
of anti-semitism in Britain. It will not be possible for the 
Government effectively to check anti-semitism in London of 
Manchester while the newspapers continually carry reports. of 
violence, reprisal and repression in the Government’s campaign 
to enforce its immigration laws in Palestine. Any steps 
which the Labour Government decides to take to tighten 
up the operation of the law against incitement to racial persecu- 
tion or acts of racial violence will have the support of all those 
who care for the maintenance of civil rights and liberties and 
who know to what deadly mass hysteria such agitation can lead. 
But the Government must first set the example by not yielding 
to anti-semitism in high places, and Ministers must make up 
their minds that the episode of the Exodus is something which 
must never be allowed to happen again. 


THE WEEK 


gap, since nobody has any. The attempt to make sterling com 
vertible over the whole world has made it inconvertible even. it 
the narrower circle than it served before. So there is at the 
moment no international medium of exchange, and world trade 
is suffering from a classical text-book case of a beggar-my-neigh- 
bour defiauon. Moreover, any attempt by a group of countries. 
to make special arrangements among themselves to contract out 
of the universal restriction is ‘banned by the doctrine of nome, 
discrimination, which means, in its most rigid form, that ne 
country can expand other sections of its trade faster than it can 
expand its trade with the United States—which every country 
is being compelled to cut. These are the Practical effects of Mir 
Clayton’s well-intentioned theories. 


* 


Tt might be wrong, however, to jump. to the conclusion 
this general condemnation should cover Mr Clayron’s Jatest 

work, a new tariff agreement between the United States and 
British Commonwealth, whereby some American tar'ff acid 
are exchanged for zhe reduction or elimination of British i 
preferences. It is tage fine, Di, Corte: Ju been impelindaes 
the bogus doctrine. that a preference, however small, is re 
noxious than a non-discriminating tariff, however bigh 5 he is 
of the school that can convince itself that the British tari , because 
it embodies preferences, does more harm than the American. ~ 
is also true, according to reports from Washington, that the com 
sank of ie. Beipith, Lhateenaneas oven, colt anemal tied als. 
But, after all, it is the practical effect that matters. Im 
preferences are (most of them) of greater importance as pouuc® 
symbols than for their effect on trade. What the other British 
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ies can sell in the United Kingdom marker will 


be deter- 
nined for a long time to come by almost anything other than 
mi preferences. And though the same can hardly be said about 


7 


erences that the United Ki ‘enjoys in 
So Yony tx to nlenbalysteoeldentsa:tne) 6 entreaties ter 
sterling area in return for an equivalent gain in the United 
would be well worth while. Whether that is in fact the 
of the new agreement cannot be said until some informati 

Oe a eee ee 
mistake tO waste any regrot over the f reasoning th 
jed the Americans to make such a dead set at imperial 
ences or any indignation over the tactics that Mr Clayton 
to secure agreement, 
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* * * 


D-Day for Dismantling 


The total of 682 plants to be destroyed or dismantled in the 
British and American Zones of Germany turns out to be substan- 
tially smaller than was once estimated. A number of the works 
included in the faked lists circulated by Communists in western 
Germany are now free of the blight of uncertainty. Unfortunately, 
however, it appears that the list is not really final, In theory, at 
any rate, another is still to come, when the four Powers have 
agreed about it, consisting of works in totally prohibited industries 
such as shipbuilding. The number of them is not large, but its 
existence destroys one argument in favour of insisting on the 
present list, which was to show the Germans once and for all 
where they stand, 

Whitehall can produce a most logical case for the dismantiement 
plan. It has been long and carefully considered by Mr Bevin as 
well as by men “in the field.” They have honestiy tried to do as 
little harm to German, and as much good to European, industry as 
possible, If pledges are to be honoured dismantiement had to come, 
for it. will be on.y @ very belated fulfilment of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment and Paris Pact of 1945. Nearly half the rotal on the list con- 
sists of Category 1 war plants scheduled for destruction. The rest 
are for reparations, representing capacity which is clearly surp.us 
to the recently revised level of industry for the Anglo-American 
Zones, I: is undoubtedly true that western Germany could not 
conceivably make use’in the next four years of the capacity which 
it is proposed to remove ; and that the Marshall Plan would be 
aided if the plants were handed over to countries which could use 
them before they rot. The nations taking part in the Paris 
conference have already included the listed plants in their own 
estimates of production and their gain, it is argued, will be far 
greater than the loss to production in Germany caused by divert- 
ing a proportionately small part of labour and transport resources 
to dismantiement. The beneficiaries do not all belong to the 
Marshall Plan group of nations. Russia will receive 25 per cent, 
for division with Poland The balance goes to the Brussels 
Reparations Agency for allocation among all the war-time allies, 
including Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. To Britain, which has 
not yet received a single complete reparations plant, 28.7 per cent 
of this balance is due. 

a 


This case for the dismantlement plan belongs to the ideal, 
statistical world where multilateralism and denazification and 
other mass solutions belong. It takes too little account of the 
innumerable individual problems which will arise. The British 
have promised to take these into account. No dismantiement 
Wil take place in scheduled factories which have started pro- 
duction until the German authorities have transferred the staff 
and restored production in another factory of the same type. 
But the endless complications involved in transferring labour :a 
Germany, with little goodwill from either workers or manage- 
ment, will probably defeat the best intentions. It is true that 
scarcity of raw materials demands a concentration of production, 
and-that too many plants have been restarted ; but life in Germany 
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the intricate system of factory bartering and local “con- 
tacts” in the countryside is lost: ¢ 

“There will certainly be t strikes as dismantlement pro- 
ceeds. But it is quite’ possible that, hes fair food and weather 
conditions, serious disorders will avoided: The Social- 


Democtat Trade Union leaders intend to control any strikes, 
&s they did in the Rubr last winter. It is highly probable, on 
the other hand, that combined passive resistance by workers, 
management and Land authorities will frustrate the whole scheme, 
unless the troops are ordeted to cary it out. It is a melancholy 


Tt seems, moreover, that these Russian-owned assets: would not 


in Londen. at the end of next month, will have to start again with 
a 70-page report to help them. It is likely to bewilder them untess 
moods and attitudes change. For the essential problem—Russian 
claims to German assets to which the Potsdam declaration’ gave 
them a titke—is none the easier for having been clarified. - 


have been subject to Austrian law—doubtless for fear of riational- 
isation measures by the Vienna government. The estimate may 
be exaggerated and it is unfortunate that the Russians were unable 
to accept the procedure suggested in Moscow by’ Mr Bevin: that 
a committee of experts should work through the disputed assets 
item by item and reach a compromise. The six weeks’ wrangle 
over this proposal which opened the Vienna talks seers to have 
destroyed whatever willingness to negotiate Mr Novikov’ may 
have had when he arrived. Even his special visit to: Moscow 
produced no new instructions. So the opportunity has been lost 
of getting the Russians to reduce their demands to a figure more 
like that foreseen at Potsdam. . 


The chill of the “ cold war” between Moscow and Washington 
obviously affected the delegates, for they failed to agree ever ‘on 
disarmament and demilitarisation clauses. It was ‘expecting ‘too 
much to imagine that the Russians would subscribe to a guarafitee 
of Austrian independence and integrity, with the Austrian 
Government’s attitude to them stiffening weekly’ under the 
st'mulus ‘of the Truman doctrine. “And the Jugoslav claims to 
frontier concessions and reparations from the Austrians were made 
no iess distasteful to the American de!egate by Jugoslav behaviour 
on other fronts. Yet the problem of Austria remains far simpler 
than that of Germany, and if there is any real desire to make pro- 
gress at the November conference—whether on the Russian or the 
Anglo-American side—it is in discussions on Austria that it might 
appear. 

* « * 


Dreamland Closes Down 


The Parliamentary session that begins next week approaches 
with the Government on the defensive. Mr Morrison, last 
Sunday, talked very sensibly, but he laid himself open to the 
charge of protesting too much. It is no longer “ Who could have 
done better?” now it is “ Anyone else would have done worse.” 
He as good as admitted that the Government had gambled on the 
chances of getting through this period of post-war adjustments 
without a fall in the standard of living; without even telling the 
country of the size of the task before it. Now the cuts have to be 
“grim and distasteful,” far more so than ‘they would have been 
had not other expectations been aroused. The holiday is over. 

The programme for the coming session nshould» reflect othe 
change in mood. In the last session, Parliament was in the main 
a machine for producing controversial legislation, and its other 
functions were obscured, In the coming session it appears that 
the controversial content is to be reduced, and Par.iament may 
become again the proper forum for the discussion of the nation’s 
affairs. $0 far as economic matters are concerned, there is. very 
little need for fresh legislation at all. The majority of the decisions 
the Government has made, and of those it has yet to make—or at 
least_ to announc¢—can be carried into effect under, powers that 
the Government already has, both temporary and permanent. If 
Parliament were no more than a machine for recording decisions 
taken in Downing Street, or at Transport House, both Commons 
and Lords would find themselves with more carly nights than, the 
have yet enjoyed. Fortunately, Parliament has no such limited 
functi 
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Sir Stafford Cripps has pointed out that the extra production 
that the country needs is no more than an average increase of 10 
per cent. It seems a small figure, when written down. Itis a big 
target when translated into a factory. But it is a figure which can 
be reached, and which should be reached without either too many 
extravagant inducements or threats of starvation or imprisonment. 
Parliament and parliamentary discussion are still a centre of in- 
terest to the majority of the public. The shape of parliamentary 
activities and debates over the next six months can do a very great 
deal to convince the average man that the extra Io per. cent 1s 
needed from him, as well as from the man next door. 


* * * 


The New Austerity 


The first cold winds of autumn have blown this week, and 
the British people have had their first intimation of how warm 
and well fed they may expect to be in the coming winter. Last 
year, in the allocation of coal supplies, industry was, wrongly, 
regarded as the residuary legatee, and the needs of the domestic 
consumer were put first. This year, as Mr Gaitskell said in 
presenting his coal budget on Tuesday (discussed in detail on 
page 651), d.siribution is based on the principle that industry 
should have all the coal it needs, on the assumption that the full 
programme for the export of manufactures will be carried out. 
Domestic consumers have had allocated to them the same supplies 
of coal as they had last year, after allowance has been made for 
an additional number of householders, but as many of them have 
not received their summer allocation in full, their total supplies 
may be lower. Moreover, they are warned that they will have 
“ substantially less ” coke. 

What are the domestic consumer’s chances of using more gas 
and electricity to compensate him for a possible shortage of coal 
and coke? There is to be no rationing. That was announced 
by Mr Gaitskell earlier this week—it is impracticable ; it would 
need too much manpower to carry it out. Moreover, absolute 
priority is to be given to supplying coal to power stations and 
gas works to enable them 10 keep going—there is to be no shut- 
down of industry as there was last winter. Therefore, if necessary, 
coal will have to be diverted from industry, which uses the same 
type of coal. Furthermore, it will be necessary unless domestic 
and other non-industrial consumers reduce their gas and electricity 
consumption “ by at least 10 per cent” below the level of last 
year, and even if coal supplies are adequate, unless domestic con- 
sumption is reduced, the generating stations will be unable to carry 
the load. In the long run, therefore, industry is still a residuary 
legatee, dependent on the voluntary abstinence of the domestic 
consumer, 

The drawback is that this voluntary abstinence cannot be relied 
upon, An exceptionally fine summer presumably enabled the 
statutory ban on space heating by gas and electricity to be generally 
observed, but it is not yet known whether the total saving of 25 

rcent in gas and clectricity consumption was achieved. If not, 
kr is highly unlikely that there will be a 10 per cent reduction in 
consumption this winter if it is as cold as the summer was hot. 
With the promise of further instalments of enforced austerity 
coming to them people are in no mood for self-imposed restric- 
tions. Given a moderate winter, and given a steady output from 
the mines and no industrial disputes, their fuel consumption may 
be kept within bounds until the spring—although there may well 
be many individual cases of hardship, Is the Government again 
to gamble on the weather, or.is it prepared to reduce the domestic 
we of electricity by a stiff tax? The right choice is 
obvious. 


* * * 


¥ood Cuts Begin 


On Friday of last week the Ministry of Food announced that 
the bacon ration is to be temporarily reduced from 2 ounces a 
week to 2 ounces a fortnight from October 19th. On the previous 
day Mr Bevin is reported to have said that potatoes may be 
rationed. This week it was announced that some of the priority 
rations of milk hitherto regarded as sacrosanct, as well as non- 
rity catering rations, are to be reduced so that supplies of 
ies’ milk foods can be built up for the winter. 
None of these cuts is really serious. The bacon ration is already 
so smal! that halving it will not greatly affect supplies of calories 
protein, though 
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pounds in the last two winters will probably welcome a rationing 
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of some quite fortuitous circumstance, beyond the control of the 
British Government. The reduction in the bacon ration is due 
to a strike in Canadian bacon factories. The shortage of milk 
and potatoes is due to the drought. That these cuts have to be 
made for such unforeseen mishaps should bring home to people 
on what a narrow margin their food supplies are based. It should 
be a grim warning of what may be expected when the cuts 


enforced by balance-of-payments, difficulties begin. 


* x * 


Half-hearted Budget ? 


So Mr Dalton has conceded at last that there is a link between 
the specious buoyancy of Britain’s internal finances and the 
state of its external accounts. The avowed purpose of the Autumy 
Budget, of which he gave warning just as The Economist was 
going to press last week, is to relieve inflationary pressure 
It is true that he still preens himself on the size of his so-called 
surplus, but the very fact that the budgetary position is, even 30, 
declared to need “further strengthening ” is an admission that a 
Chancellor’s duty extends beyond the role of clever book-keeper, 
In this as in other matters Mr Dalton is trying to save face, 

But how will he tackle the political dilemma of the Budget, the 
dilemma analysed in these columns a fortnight ago? There js 
unhappily a danger that in this phase of phoney peace Mr Dalton’s 
conversion to the path of virtue will prove to be as half-hearted 
as the comparable manceuvres in the phase of phoney war, 
Rumour affirms, and seems to find some circumstantial support, 
that the Government remain determined to leave the cost-of-living 
subsidies virtually undisturbed. If so, Mr Dalton’s conversion 
to disinflation will prove to be a worthless one. On that depress. 
ing assumption, the scope for using the budgetary weapon to 
restrain the torrent of surplus demand would in practice be limited 
to extens.on of the purchase tax and other indirect taxes, increases 
in which would all too probably be combined with a purely 
political attack on business profits. Such measures could not 
possibly entrap a sufficient proportion of the surplus incomes, but 
even if that were not so, they could not reach the heart of the 
problem, which is to prevent the spending of the surpluses from 
enticing productive resources into the making of goods for home 
consumption which the country cannot at present afford. The 
purchase tax in present circumstances is a valuable- instrument, 
and in particular instances could operate with real force to reserve 
more goods for export. But as a means of restraining expenditure 
im general it is of little value unless combined with more direct 
measures. It operates to mop up surplus spending power only 
after the goods which it is sought to curtail have been produced 
and sold. 

The only really effective techniques are those which will entrap 
the income surpluses as nearly as possible at source, and since an 
increase in income tax (at least on earned incomes) is ruled out 
because of its disincentive effects, the only remaining direct rech- 
nique is to reduce the subsidies. That would catch the :urpluses 
at the point at which incomes are spent on necessaries, and hence 
would directly reduce the whole volume of spending upon less 


essential goods—provided that wages were not st d 
portionately. - Staines 


* * * 


Can Russia Conciliate ? 


From time to time, but at increasingly wider intervals, 
Russian diplomacy has shown moderation and what—to sore 
Anglo-Saxon eyes—looks like good sense. When that happens 
it may be difficult to record the fact without a patronising tone 
or an over-subtle inquiry into motives. Yet the effort has © 
be made, in the face of Mr Vishinsky’s cussedness and violence 
and in spite of the diplomatic deadlock which exists on every 
Russian-American front, It is always possible that Mr Marshall's 
tactics may bring some short-term results, a concession here of 
a change of attitude there. The time has perhaps come to keep: 
a map of the “cold war” and to watch the movements of the. 
fing cy by day for hopeful signs. agi 
: are obviously several diplomatic climaxes ahead of | 
in the next six weeks. At the end stands the Foreign ster 
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erence, about, which no one feels any optimism at all, except 
Costly Mr Molotov. . In between comes the end of the United 
Nations session, with results that must be remarkable either by 
the failure of the me to accomplish anything at all or by their 
success. in weakening the Russian position ; the clarification of 
the situation between government and Communists in France 
and Italy; and the celebrations in Moscow for the thirtieth 
anniversary of the “Great October Socialist Revolution.” This 
last occasion must surely bring some major statement of policy 
by Mr Stalin; is it quite out of the question that he should 
analyse the present situation without indicating to the world 
and the Russian people some- possibilities of agreement with the 


? 

canis there is no question of reversing the main trend of 
Russian policy. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that willingness 
to make concessions would be shown at the heart of the power 
struggle, in eastern Europe or in Germany. Nor indeed is it 
sensible to imagine that concessions would be made in the Briand 
style, with moist hand and overflowing heart. But the willingness 

ight be shown in less conspicuous quarters of the diplomatic 
field ; it might take the form of restraining action already planned 
from positions long taken up—for example in the Middle East, or 
in Asia, or in the economic sphere. So far there is little sign 
that this is anything but pre-Christmas optimism. But it is 
worth pointing out and reflecting on the following facts: that 
the Russian contribution to the Uno debate on Palestine was 
sensible, moderate and at bottom in line with the American case ; 
that the Russians have proposed that their army and the American 
troops should both leave Korea in January ; and that so far things 
have gone very smoothly in the London talks on the future of the 
Italian colonies. 


* * * 


Investigating the Italian Colonies 


The London conference between the deputies of the Big 
Four about the former Italian colonies has distinguished itself by 
agreeing fairly quickly and fairly widely. So far its immediate 

has been to appoint one or more investigating com- 
missions to visit the colonies. While the Russians have withdrawn 
their original insistence on scparate commissions—at least for 
Libya and the East African pair, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland— 
Britain has given up its desire to have consulted all countries that 
consider themselves “interested.” In particular, this meant sur- 
tendering Iraq's claim to be heard. 

A single commission of investigation has now been appointed, 
oa which Britain, America, Russia, and France may contribute up 
te ten members each. No other countries will even be allowed to 
send observers ; and the commission is to leave London during 
November. Its work is to be completed in not less than six and 
not more than seven months from the date of departure ; the rather 
unusual specification of a minimum period was made at the request 
of the Russians. A separate report is to be drawn up at the end 
of the visit to each colony, and will contain no actual recom- 
mendation on the disposal of the territories. 

During the Italian Peace Treaty negotiations last year the 
Russians caused consternation by asking for trusteeship over 
Tripolitania, the western province of Libya. Since then they have 
shifted their ground. Mr Kostylev, the Ambassador in Rome, 
has assured Count Sforza of Soviet support for Italy’s claim to 
ttusteeship over all its former colonies. At the same time he 
explained that the Russian veto on Italy’s entry into Uno was due 
to America’s refusal to admit Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
particularly the last named. This was reassuring if tactless. 

British policy is now to wait for the reports of the commission 
% investigation, and the only point on which it must stand firm 
is Mr Eden’s pledge in 1942 to the Senussi of Cyrenaica that they 
would nevor again be placed under Italian rule. The French seem 
merely concerned to oppose the appearance of an independent 

State next door to Tunisia ; they would accordingly be pre- 
Pated to see the return of Italian rule to Tripolitania. The 
Americans have so far made no advancg,on their rather non-com- 
mittal, and virtually impractical suggestion of international 
Uusteeship for all she colonies, The Italian Government is in the 
Pleasant position of having suitors to the right and to the left. 


* * * 


Arab Armies and Jewish Garrisons | 

~ On October the Arab League decided to ask its member 
Slates to mobilise thelr troops on the Palestine frontiers, Since 
then rumours of concentrations and hasty disavowals of 
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serious intentions—notably in the. ptian press-haye com- 
peted for precedence. The British Charge Alfa has give 
restraining advice in Damascus and si cautions as een 
have been given in Beirut and Amman. It cannot be far from 
the thoughts of the Arab rulers that the British, through theie 
military advisers, are exceptionally qualified to judge the capacity 
of the Arab troops for regular, as distinct from guerilla, operations 
to week - partition of Palestine. 

e Arab states are really planning to put “armies” into 
the field this can only be because they dangerously underrate 
Zionist fighting strength. Of all their forces only the Arab 
Legion of Trans-Jordan—two brigades, partly motorised, under 
British officers—has any experience of warfare outside its own 
borders. The others are at best internal security forces and can- 
not be properly classed as military effectives: Moreover, if one 
of these “armies” were officially engaged, the prestige of its 
government would be engaged with it, and the first defeat might 
mean the government’s overthrow. Then there are the diplomatic 
complications which would be created by an official war, involving 
British officers and military missions. | Demonstrations apart, 
Arab League support of the Palestine Arabs is more likely to 
resemble that given by the French Popular Front Government 
in 1936 to the Spanish Republicans. 

The Zionists, too, are victims of dangerous illusions if they 
believe either that Arab disunity will save them, or that the 
establishment of a Jewish state will be a walk-over. Arab dis- 
unity certainly exists, but it has time and again been shown that 
the challenge of Zionism is one of the few forces that can over- 
come it. Likewise the Jews enjoy a false self-confidence because 
of their extremists’ success in terrorist operations against the 
British and occasional reprisals against the Arabs, Terrorism 
is easy, but the job of the 70 or 80 thousand men of the Haganah 
in a partitioned Palestine would be not terrorism but garrison 
duty. It is doubtful whether the Zionists have any conception of 
the difficulties of such a task, particularly in a vulnerable economy 
like their own, which s on imports for food and for a 
great part of its raw materials and manufactured goods. The 
Jews would probably be capable initially of setting up without 
much trouble a Jewish “state” in as much of Palestine as they 
wish. But that would be merely the beginning of their troubles. 


* * * 


Revolt in the Desert ? 


The west, too—particularly the United States—is dangerously 
deceived if it thinks that trouble in Palestine can be localised. 
Once an Arab resistance movement started in Palestine, with 
strikes, civil disobedience, terrorism, sabotage—whether sporadic 
or organised makes no difference—the Arab States would be 
drawn in. None of them could incur the odium of forbidding its 
nationals to organise help. The Jews would no doubt be based 
on the coast and would hope for reinforcements from oversea— 
doubtless with good reason, But, unless the boundaries of their 
“ state” were very small—and this would involve the sacrifice of 
many settlements—the Jews could not prevent the constant pas- 
sage of Arab bands to and fro across the frontiers. Opinion in 
the Arab countries, always excitable and always ready to turn 
against the west, would get steadily more bitter. In the Middle 
East press there would be no lack of atrocity stories. From 
motives of self-interest the Arab governments might at first 
officially refrain from action against the hostages they hold from 
the west—oil installations in particular—but security conditions 
in their countries might in time resemble those in Palestine itself. 

The issue of peace or war in Palestine—if indeed it has. not 
already been decided—will turn first on the boundaries of the 
area assigned to the Jewish State ; secondly, as the Russian dek- 
gate at Uno wisely observed, on the methods used to build 
up partition. The western governments must realise that war 
in this context means not a brief Ruritanian affaix of gimecrack 
armies, but a prolonged revolt centred on Palestine and involving 
the whole Arab world. The American policy outlined by Mr 
Herschel Johnson in his speech at Uno is quite inadequate cither 
to avert or quell such a conflagration. 


* * * 


Infantry Cuts 


The War Office is the centre of a universe that is contracting 
fast and its principal concern must be to see that enough balance 
is maintained to ensure that contraction is not accompanied by 
distortion. The latest cuts announced this week are cuts in the 
infantry arm. All infamtry regiments are to. consist now of one 
battalion only. Primary taining centres and infantry training 
centres will be abolished, but the specialist schools, such as the 
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School of Infantry, will be retained. The general pictur:, of 
course, is simply a translation of the total cuts in the Services 
into the organisational details for one particuar arm. 

There are two essentials in any proposals such as these. The 
first is that the standard of training for those men who are left 
and who do subsequently pass into the Service is not reduced. 
The second is that the new organisation should be clearly de- 
signed to permit of expansion as well as contraction. ‘The second 
point is not one that can be discussed on the information now 
available, or likely to become available in the near future. Only 
experience can give any clues to what the Army as now organ- 
ised could become if circumstances changed. But it is possible 
to see at once what is lost, and a serious loss is the primary 
training centre. The primary training centre served two purposes, 
basic training and personnel selection. All men coming into the 
Army passed through such a centre and it was there, on the basis 
of observations, that they were sorted into categories related to 
their capacities and aptitudes. In future, men will be put through 
some sort of personnel selection screening before joining. That 
cannot be as effective a test as one based on a longer period of 
observation, and the result may well be a higher percentage of 
misfits in the various areas afterwards, coupled with fewer oppor- 
tunities for remedying any mistakes. What has been gained is an 
extended period of training in a normal infantry battalion, from 
which the majority may benefit as soldiers. What has been lost— 
or may have been lost—is the chance to direct the minority who 
are below average towards activities that they can manage—with 


benefits to them which may last far longer than their Service 
Career. 


* * * 


Civil Aviation 


The Report of the Select Committee on Estimates, its sixth, 
on Civil Aviation was recently published (H.M.S.O, 6s.) and is 
again an illustration of the extremely useful work that the Select 
Committee undertakes, The current problems of civil aviation 
raise no acute political issues—provided, of course, the general 
proposition that recognised civil air services should be carried 
out by Government-owned operating companies is accepted. 
There are organisational and financial troubles that are the grow- 
ing pains proper to a child that is assumed to have an active and 
brilliant future. 


The Committee had no major criticism to make over organisa- 
tion. It comments that both the Ministry of Civil Aviation and 
the operating corporations have been “hampered by the Govern- 
ment’s delay in announcing their decisions ” over the purchase of 
aircraft and on the development of the airfields themselves (which 
sounds a tactful way of commenting on the absence of decisions 
at all), Civil aviation is not the only sufferer and neither depart- 
ment nor corporation can be blamed for that. The majority of 
the other points under this head are matters of detail which trial 
and error will solve. Progress is on the right lines. Decentralisa- 
tion, an increase in the powers and responsibilities of each airfield 
commandant, the need to keep the structure flexible and to avoid 
stereotyped methods—all these points were realised by the indi- 
viduals who gave evidence before the Committee as well as the 
Committee itself. 


The most difficult question is finance. The operating com- 
panies ran at a loss. It is inevitable that they should, for the 
moment, run at a loss, which makes it the more difficult to for- 
mulate a sound financial policy. Safety, research, communica- 
tions, are all in the nature of*standard changes which cannot be 
cut to fit the volume of traffic. If landing charges on airfields 
are too high—and the Committee inclines to the view that they 
are—future traffic is discouraged by too great an effort to make the 
present service more self-supporting. Yet no subsidy, direct or 
concealed, to an operating company can run on without constant 
review. One way in which receipts can be increased is by the 
development of the earning capacity of airfields simply as specta- 
cles or entertainments. There is everything to be said in favour 
of this, and again the Committee point it out, with no disagree- 
ment from the other side. 

The most controversial section of the Report is that which 
deals with aircraft construction. The present arrangements 
involve quadrilateral negotiations between the constructor, the 
operating companies and two ministries—Civil Aviation and 
Supply. The reasons for that are mainly financial ; the cost of 


constructor or operati : c 
as the case of the “ Tudor ” suggests, the creation of a paper system 
that is admirable in intention and damnable in practice. On this 
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the Committee say little ; sea accept the need for ‘the 

Ministry of Supply to responsib for ordering prototypes, 

For the rest they comment, a little weakly, that they” wer 

“impressed with the need for close | ” between the 

other organisations concerned. How is that “close co-operation” 

to be achieved? This not have been a question for the 
* 


4 


. 


Select Committee, It is a question for bys: 


* tt 


Nationalisation of the Banks in Australia 


The Australian Government’s Bill to nationalise the whole 
banking system of the country was introduced into the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday. The Government intends either 
to acquire the business of banks operating in Australia (this wil] 
apparently be the method followed in the case of those banks 
which are mainly owned abroad—that is, in Great Britain) of 
else to acquire the shares of the banks which are inc 
in Australia. In either case it appears to be the intention (though 
it is difficult to be quite sure in the absence of the full texts) to 
merge the purchased institutions in the Commonwealth Bank so 
that there will be only one bank in Australia and that fully owned 
by the Commonwealth. This, of course, makes the step that is 
being taken all the more serious, since whatever there is to be 
said for and against the state ownership of commercial banks, 
monopoly is likely to be at least as noxious in banking as in 
any other trade, and probably much more so, Unfortunately, the 
Prime Minister did not give any reasons that would appeal to 
a reasonable man for this very far-reaching step. His speech, 
to judge from the cabled summaries, appeared to consist in ae 
parts of the Socialist doctrine that there is magic in 
ownership and of the money cranks’ argument that there is some- 
thing sinister about the Money Power—that is, of two brands of 
nonsense. 

The Bill has aroused enormous controversy in Australia and 
though the Government is evidently determined to force it 
through, that may not be the end of the matter, since there is 
evidence that the Bill is widely unpopular and is bringing to the 
Liberal Opposition a degree of support that its own efforts have 
never secured. It is, of course, a domestic concern of the 
Australian people. It has, indeed, repercussions on this country 
since the head offices and many of the shareholders of several of 
the banks are here. But this external ownership of the banks has 
not been made an issue in the controversy and it would be a pity 
to make it so by anything being said or done in England that 
could be represented as exerting pressure or taking sides in 
Australian politics. A British interest would arise only if the 
shareholders were to be unfairly or inadequately compensated, 
of which there is no present suggestion. 


* * * 


Corpses and Diamonds 


The strange story of the “island of corpses” in the Bay of 
Hiroshima has thrown a sudden and somewhat disconcerting Pzht 
on conditions in Japan. After the destruction of Hiroshima by the 
atom bomb in August, 1945, orders were given for the bodies 
to be taken to a small island in the bay and cremated there. But 
the workers entrusted with the task failed to complete it and took 
to flight, partly because they ran out of fuel and partly because 
some of them were infected by corpses still radio-active. 
hundred corpses were thus left lying in the open and the fact 
was apparently known to the local inhabitants who acquired a 
superstitious dread of landing on the island. Although it was 
close to a British headquarters, and although both British and 
American missions made detailed studies of the effects of the 
atom-bombing of Hiroshima, and correspondents from various 
countries visited the remains of the stricken city to write up its 
story, the condition of the island morgue remained unknown 
to the Allied authorities or to the new municipal officials of Hiro- 
shima until a month ago, when it was decided to erect a memorial 
to the dead on the island. The gruesome discovery which was 
then made suggests that there may be, in other respects, too, more 
things in Japan than are known to the present holders of higher 
authority. This impression is confirmed by the less macabre, but 
no less interesting, story of Japan’s missing diamonds, as di 
by Keichi Seko, vice-chairman of a Diet committee for the tt 
covery of pre-surrender government property. He declared 
recently that all kinds of government property to the value of 
§0,000 million yen had been hidden away, mainly military stores 
of blankets, shoes, clothing and food, bur also including sam 
10,000 million yen worth of diamonds which the gov 
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from civilian holdings during the war as a measure of war- 
time finance. There is at the moment no recognised exchange 
rate for the yen, but black market transactions give it a value 
of about 100 to the American dollar, so that this Aladdin’s cave 
of gems would be worth approximately $US100,000,000. 
hina has officially pointed out that this sum would be very 
useful for reparations, and,.alternatively, no doubt the Japanese 
Government could find a use for it in balancing its budget or 
foreign trade account. But it is “unlocated.” Between the sur- 
render and the arrival of the American occupation forces it seems 
that a number of army officers helped themselves to all kinds of 
stocks in the possession or in the safe keeping of the army and 
departed without leaving addresses, Japan is a small country, but 
three-quarters of it consists of mountains, and in any case dia- 
monds do not take up much space. There must be many people 
in Japan who have an idea where these hoards are, but apparently 
they are not eager to talk. 


* * * 
The National Trust 


There is no reason why the great increase of state planning 
activity, and the projected public provision of national parks and 
major open spaces, need clash in any way with expanding activities 
of the National Trust. The state’s role is one of general provision 
and supervision ; the Trust is a specialist in the management of 
historic houses and individual estates of special interest and beauty. 
The Trust’s constitution and standing permit of a welcome flexi- 
bility in its arrangements with private owners, which would be 
impossible to the public authorities. Moreover, as the Trust’s 
Jatest annual report points out, 


it will be long before the state machinery has reached the stage when 
it is able completely to put in force a wise plan of preservation and 
administration. In the meantime, the Trust in its independent role, 
and with its 50 years of experience . . . will continue to play as 
useful and constructive a part as ever in the past. 


The activities of the state and of independent preservation 
societies should continue to be complementary. It is therefore 
gratifying 10 note that since 1939 the membership of the National 
Trust has doubled and its holdings have grown from 49,000 to 





126,000 acres (in addition a large area is under its control by 
means of restrictive covenants). The Trust’s activities’ are in 
fact increasing faster than its financial resources: Mr Dalton, 
who counts himself an enthusiastic supporter, has set aside oo 
from public funds to double the total received from the Trust's 
jubilee appeal. In addition, the 1946 Budget set up a £50 million 
Land Fund, which can be used to hand over to the Trust (or some 
similar body) estates which are accepted by the Exchequer ‘in lieu 
of death duties. Three estatés have so far been dealer with in 
this way. But the Trust has need of more direct financial support. 

There is one grave new obstacle to the Trust’s work. any 
owners hand over property to the National Trust in the firm con- 
viction that this is the way to preserve it in national enjoyment for 
perpetuity. Wholesale compulsory requisitioning of land by 
Service departments and other Ministries (for opencast coal mining, 
for instance) will play havoc with this belief. The Government 
would be stupid not to show greater respect for gifts made in a 
public cause. 


x x * 


Labour’s ABC 


Perhaps as a preliminary to the coming Session, the Labour 
Party has, this week, produced a pamphlet entitled “ ABC of the 
Crisis.” A Party publication is entitled to be a propaganda 
document and it would’ be unfair to judge it as though it 
were intended to be entirely objective. But fair propaganda is 
a matter of emphasis. It does not justify a distortion, nor a sup- 
pression, of the relevant facts and this pamphlet is guilty of a 
fair amount of suppression. It starts off well enough. Its sum- 
mary of the export and import situation is an intelligible con- 
densation and put in Tey terms. So, too, is its account of 
the original American loan. .Up to twelve months ago it makes a 
fair case because it has a fair case to make. 

But from the start of the 1946-47 winter there is a change. 
The suppression is visible in two consecutive paragraphs. One 
refers to the fact that the fuel crisis of that winter cost this country 
£200 million in exports, .The next glibly talks of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s announcement of the Government’s export policy on 
September 12, 1947. Is there any explanation of that gap of 
nine months of brooding uncertainty? Is time of no importance 








TI, with confidence in Britain’s future, have staked six 
million pounds of their own resources on the belief that 
the country’s great reserves of technical skill and ‘know- 
how’ offer an effective answer to the difficulties ahead. 
The finest skill demands the best equipment, the most 
efficient processes.. That is why Tl Companies are now 
tearing out and replacing old plant, reorganising produc- 
tion methods, acquiring new works, turning to account 
the lessons of the war. 


This wide programme of reconstruction has been planned 
as a coherent whole, each part fitting, jigsaw-like, into 
one picture. Its-realisation will mean more TI products 
for the world markets, of TI standard, but at prices to 
Meet Overseas competition on equal terms. 

Their plans are being pushed ahead with all energy in 
readiness for Britain’s second D-Day, the passing of the 
Seller’s Market—which TI expect sooner than later. 
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in a crisis? If the pamphlet could truthfully say that all the 
Government's plans that it summarises were dated January and 
not September it would be on happier ground, As itis .... 

But to criticise a pamphlet is not to condemn it. It would 
be ridiculous to expect a political party to place in the hands of 
its loyal members an indictment of its own activities. The proper 
question to ask is whether this pamphlet, in the hands of a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party, will have a good effect or not, judged 
from the national standpoint. The answer to that question must 
be “ yes.” The pamphlet does convey a sense of present urgency. 
It is intelligible and not written too far above people’s heads. It 
finishes with a proper emphasis on production. Of course it could 
say a great deal more ; it might have said a great deal less. 


* * * 
Sidney Webb 


There is something symbolic, if one has a taste for such 
things, in the death of Sidney Webb (“ the person who goes under 
the fantastical name of Lord Passfield”’) in this year 1947, at the 
testing time of the political creed which he did so much to inspire. 
For the last eight years he had been living in a retirement which 
the death, in 1943, of his partner in fame could hardly deepen ; 
and except to his personal friends, who we-e many, there is lost 
in him a magnificent monument of the past rather than an active 
force. But what a force he was. He permeated the Labour 
movement through and through ; to the Webb partnership, more 


Letters to 


The Coal Board’s Plans 


Sm,—In your issue of September 2oth, page 495, reference is 
made to the two sinkings, Rothes (Fife) and Calverton (Notting- 
hamshire), as having actually started. There could be only one 
inference from this announcement, and this to the effect that the 
National Coal Board were im some way responsible for these 
sinkings. The truth is quite otherwise. Rothes I cannot speak 
on from personal experience, although I am aware that it had 
been planned some time ago and it was sunk to a depth of thirty 
feet or so before Vesting Day. In-other»words, the.actual plan- 
ning and-preparation was completed up, to 400 per cént under 
its original ownership. 

In regard to Calverton Incan be more specific: You will appre- 
ciate that before sinking takes place a great deal of preparatory 
work “is required in regard to proving the mineral area, subse- 
quent.rail and road arrangements, and various factors which arise 
in Gu to housing and welfare of the personnel. 

verton was originally conceived in 1934, and the next three 
years"were spent in the necessary preparatory work, as well as 
on visits to America and the Continent to level up design and 
methods with the most recent. developments. I turned the sod 
of the first shaft on June 14, 1937, and by the outbreak of war 
7§ per cent of the surface plant was completed, and the shaft 
was being used for man-riding purposes. Had it not been for 
the war the second shaft would have gone down in 1940. As it 
was, it was not until January 11, 1945, that I turned the second 
sod and work on the coal-winding shaft was commenced. 

By Vesting Day it is fair to say that over 95 per cent of the 
planning and arrangements in regard to this pit were completed. 
I think I can likewise claim fairly that I have been wholly respon- 
sible for its conception and general design, in which I have had 
the advantage of excellent technical help and of the collaboration 
of MrG. A. Jellicoe as my architect. 

By Vesting Day Mr Jellicoe had completed, within three 
months, his ten-year task. The first action of the National Coal 
Board“was to give him notice of termination of his COntract, 
although they were subsequently prevailed upon to.see how 
absurd this was, 

I am. sure that the above will show you how inaceurate it 
would”be to give any impression ‘that the National Coal: Board 
have ubeen in any ‘way responsible for the “Work at Rothes and 
Calveft6n, both of which I. believe: will gurn out to be_among 
- best.developments in the mining world. 

feet Certain, moreover, that in due course the Nacidant Coal 
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than to any other single factor, is due that characteristic of th 
British Labour movement which has always distinguished jt 
all others: its positive appeal to the intelligent and tics 
bourgeoisie, as distinct from the class-conscious proletariat an, 
the disgruntled intelligentsia. Neither Utopian nor “ scientific,” 
without hatred or sentimentality, they documented and formulated 
the Socialist case, inspired and guided successive generations of 
Socialist. thinkers, me thus contrypited overwhelmingly to the 
building both of the intellectual framework and the trained cadres 
of the Labour movement. 

One wonders what line the Webbs would have taken had they 
been entering now upon the pear. scene. What would the 
authors of “ Trade Unionism “Industrial Democracy" 
that infinitely shrewd analysis 7 the relation between social 
mechanics and achievement—have had to say about the m 
of unplanned planning and the uncontrollable proliferation of 
controls ? In the light of their reaction to Soviet communisn 
one cannot imagine that the curtailment of personal liberty would 
in itself have worried them much. But while they had a profound 
sympathy and tolerance for the struggles and gropings towards 
efficient organisation of the ill-informed and technically un 
equipped, a complacent ineptitude was to them anathema, and fo 
bite off more than one could chew was the unforgiveable blunder. 
Gradualness is inevitable; so Sidney Webb taught his future 
Socialist leaders, and the lesson was well learned. He did nor 
live to see whether—at all events in the circumstances of the late 
1940’s—it was also possible. 


the Editor 


National Coal Board do nothing to enhance their stature by 
making claim to achievements which were the result of private 
enterprise. 

In this latter regard, the one million additional tons which the 
East Midlands have produced this year were planned and 
organised more than two years ago, and would have been pro- 
duced whether or no nationalisation had occurred.—Y ours -faith- 
fully, C. G. LANCASTER 

House of Commons 






Russian Oil Reserves 


S1r,—Since Mr Hughes has drawn me into the discussion on oil 
reserves, will you permit me to make some comments on jour 
reply to his letter in last week’s issue of The Economist, and also 
on the article on “ South of the Caucasus ” in your issue of Sep- 
tember 2oth, which started the argument. 

The real issue, surely, is not whether Russia’s proved oil reserves 
are 1,000 million tons (which was my figure) or 3,000 million tons, 
which is your figure “quoted from a recent French official pub- 
lication.” Even if the French estimate is nearer the truth than 
that of Dr Pogue, the well-known oil economist of the Chase 
National Bank—which I doubt—it does not warrant the elaborate 
argument which you construct in your article, 

First, you say that oil production in the Soviet Union in 
1946 “ was estimated at only 22.8 million tons of crude, or about 
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a quarter of the average production between 1938 and 1940.” This 
capeets that oil production in Russia eaeain ane over 
8o million tons annually. The actual'figures were: 
5998): 4.2020. .2i0t 2. ated. do T 32 million tons. 
io—o .boay. 6. daw. ad Luan 32 million tons. 
The five-year plan target for 1950 is 35 million tons. 
But by ignoring the slow rate of reconstruction and expansion 
end concentrating on the hypothetical resetves available, your 
article then draws this surprising conclusion: 


There seems to be no reason to suppose that, in the long run, it 
js a vital interest of the Soviet Union to have exclusive access to 
large quantities of oil in Persia or elsewhere in the Middle Fast. 

Once the idea is put aside that Russia utgently needs additional 
oil which can only be secured from northern Persia, it is possible 
fo concentrate on the other alternative explanation of the resumed 
diplomatic offensive. 

Surely neither of the two.assumptions in this paragraph are 
warranted by the facts. 

Russia’: policy in the Middle East must clearly be dictated by 
her short-term acute oil shortage. Even under the most favour- 
able conditions this will last for at least another decade, and can- 
not seriously be offset by the oil she may produce herse:f in the 
yery, very long run. Her present requirements have been authori- 
tatively estimated at about 60 million tons annually, about three 
times her current production. 

To go on and argue that the idea that Russia urgently needs 
additional oi! can be put aside in considering her politics in the 
Middle East seems to me to ignore the root of the whole problem. 
One has only to compare the production figures in Russia and 
the Middle East, to see how closely the short-term problem is 
related to the present diplomatic conflict in Persia and elsewhere 
in the Middle East, 


Om PRODUCTION IN MILLION Tons 


1946 1951 
Russia 22 38 
Middle East 32 91 


The Russians have io close an annual gap of 30 million tons. 
Here it is on their doorstep in the Middle East. It seems, there- 
fore, that they have more than a negative or long-term interest— 
a you suggest—in their recent newly-found activist diplomacy 
affecting the Middie East, and so have the United States, Can 
these two very real and conflicting interests be reconciled with- 
out cont‘nuous troubles in the Middle East ? That, it seems to 
me, is the real issue.—Yours faithfully, Jon KiImcHe 

Tribune, 222 Strand, W.C.2 


[The error regarding Russian prewar production was explained 
and corrected in The Economist of September 27th. It seems evident 
that exploitation of the North Persian oilfields would not contribute 
for some time to filling the gap which Mr Kimche mentions ; whereas 
Regotiation with the other interested parties south of the Caucasus 
would open the way not only for immediate supplies of oil on com- 
mercial terms but for a demarcation of vital interests in an area 
where confusion and uncertainty can only threaten peace.—Eprror.]} 


Food from the Empire 


, SIR—The article in your issue of October 11th, though instruc- 
tive in itself, provokes me to quéstion the practical utility of this 
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kind of economic analysis, even when, as in the present case, it 
is specifically stated that potentialities. rather than proposals are 
It has become almost: standard practice, nowadays, to begin 


any ‘discussion of our possible courses of future:action by. fixing. 


an arbitrary “datum” of consumption: “requirements ”) (which 
cannot be lowered because to do so would “ affect the health and 
productivity of the nation”) and then to do a sort of hypothetical 
juggling act with the productive resources.of the rest of the world. 
Such an approach to the problem of feeding one small branch of 
the human family, ie., regarding our prewar standard. of living 
as the solitary constant among a host of variables whose sum we 
know to have varied for the worse, may be useful when bidding 
for Marshali-aid or as a preliminary to a demand for lebensraum, 
but it can have little bearing on the “ normal” policy of a peaceful 
state. 

Assuming that we are going to be, in the main, a peaceful state; 
and that in consequence we may expect foreign suppliers to react 
to our “requirements” much as the miners reacted to Mr 
Shinwell’s “targets,” it seems worthwhile to attempt a new 
system of forecasting economic permutations. This would consist 
of estimating the amount of food and other goods we are in fact 
likely to receive—-when the American enthusiasm for i 
either diminishes or comes to an end—in exchange for the volume 
and quality of exports which our present methods are in fact likely 
to make available. 

The resultant figures might then, if you wish, be compared with 
your “datum ”—a process which would at least permit a positive 
inference to be drawn about matters within our own control.— 
Yours faithfully, 

B. Guy 


The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Authors’ Protests 


Sir,—Your review of my book “The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
to the Postwar World,” in your issue of October 11th, is a singular 
mixture of praise and blame. I should not complain of the blame 
had not your reviewer in effect accused me of intellectual dis- 
honesty. May I assure you and your readers that I have not 
consciously “ whisked ” any difficulty “ out of sight,” though there 
are of course a great many difficulties to which I do not pretend 
to know the solutions, nor am I conscious of having lacked 
“objectivity in argument” nor “a sense of responsibility to the 
truth.” To be regarded as “a slickly disingenuous debater,” you 
will hardly be surprised to hear, hurts me, and I do not believe 
that the description fits either my record or the treatment of very 
difficulr matters which I took much pains to make as objective 
as I possibly could in the case under review.—Yours faithfully, 


G. D. H. Core 
All Souls College, Oxford 


Sir,—In an otherwise kindly notice, in your issue of October 
11th, of the revised edition of my- book on the “ Meaning of 
Money,” you point to what you describe as an “ enormous gap ” 
in it, namely “no. mention whatever of the relationship betw>en 


* monetary and employment policy.” .May I suggest that on page 


228 your reviewer would have found, “By devaluing your cur- 
rency you can, it is now discovered, stimulate employment, and 
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improve your balance of trade—only, your next-door nei 


can lay you a stymie by devaluing his rather more.” And 

later pages a good deal is said about the effect of changes in 

quantity of money on the minds, fortunes and activities of 

classes.—Yours faithfully, HarTLey WITHERS 
Copford Place, Colchester 


eFs 


Insurers and Interest Rates 


Smr,—Might I comment upon the article in the “ British 
Insurance” section of your Records and Stamstics Supplement of 
September 27th? 


(1) The suggestion to increase the charge in the premium of a 
life policy for the right to participate in profits so that “ the burden 
of future unknowns would rest more largely on the policyholders ” 
would have the effect of reducing the initial life assurance cover 
which a “ with-profits ” policyholder cculd obtain for a given outlay. 
A life company is not a savings bank nor a trust company ; its raison 
d'étre is to provide life assurance cover. A profitable investment 

element included in a policy without curtailing materially its essen- 
tial purpose is, of course, unexceptionatle ; but the right of par- 
ticipation is designed to provide life assurance cover at cost price 
to the general body of policyholders and its advantages from an 
investment point of view should be incidental. 

(2) The writer further states that “ If the offices continue to con- 
duct their business on traditional lines they would be faced with 
still larger holding of Government securities.” It has never been 
the traditional policy of the majority of life offices in normal times 
to invest a large proportion of their assets in these securities. Before 
1914 the amount held was very small! indeed, and the large holdings 
today were mainly acquired during two world wars and give a 
measure of the support which life offices lent to the country’s finances 
on these occasions. Life offices have m the past béen able to secure 
with reasonable safety considerably higher yields on their assets 
than those obtainable on Government securities. 

(3) The general, adoption ofthe methods of valuation mentioned 
in the article, under which the value of the assets and the valuation 
rate of interest are more closely related to market conditions at the 
time, would not necessarily reduce “ the great disadvantage of equities 
. .. arising from violent changes in market values.” It does not 
follow that, because equity prices have fallen, circumstances will be 
such as to justify a raising of the valuation rate of interest. Most 
life office managements probably consider that the proportion of 
their funds which they can put into these shares is limited, not by 
reason of any difficulties caused by the valuation methods employed, 
but because of the financial caution which their position as trustees 
of their policyholders’ money imposes upon them. 

I should like to emphasise the last point that life offices have a 
prime duty as trustees of widows’ money. British life assurance 
companies have built up their present proud position by adherence 
to prudent. financial principles; that the practices they have 
adopted in the past have not been detrimental to the interests of 
their policyholders is demonstrated by the facility by which their 
contracts may still be sold both at home and overseas.—Yours 
faithfully, ACTUARY 


A Hungarian Democrat Wonders 


Sir,—Professions like Dr Karasz’s letter in your issue of . 


October 11th are plentiful from all the police-states; but no 
propaganda can obscure the real issues. In Hungary’s case these 
are the following: 3 

(1) The election was the swindle inseparable from the practice 
of al] totalitarians, Nazis or Communists. 

(2) Hungary is a police-state tyrannically ruled. by a minority. 
This again is the characteristic of all totalitarians. 

(3) Hungary is part of the new Comintern, which has just 
launched an open declaration of political war against real democracy. 
It is therefore deceptive to talk of the desire of any of the 

nine police-states to be on good terms with the West. They can- 

not have it both ways. We may sympathise with the oppressed 

who sincerely wish the truth.to be different, but we cannot blink 

the truth. Had we been earlier alive to it in the case of the 

nazi police-state, the course of history might have been different. 

—Yours faithfully, VANSITTART 
Denham Place, Denham, Bucks 


- The Saving aign 


Smr,—One way of bridging the “inflationary gap” is to 
encourage people to put more of the national income into national 
savings—as we have been instructed ad nauseam during the last 
seven or.more.years...But at the moment, I believe, more is 
actually being taken out of national savings than is being put in. 
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Since we are all so sick of the old line “ Spend less, save more” 
why not attempt to overcome the present unwillingness to gaye. 
by removing some of its root causes ? nie 

One, and perhaps the chief of these, is the conviction that the 
pound which we save today will be worth a good deal less than 
a pound when spent five years hence. Controls have proved 
unable to prevent a steady decrease in the value of money. 
then is it not feasible to preserve the value of savings by relating 
them to the new price index ? This would mean that the money 
which we save today, would be withdrawn, say, five years hence, 
plus interest, and adjusted up or down, according as the index 
has moved, so that the value of the money when spent is roughly 
equal to its value when it was saved. 

If confidence were thus restored, one of the greatest arguments 
against saving, “ What's the use of saving ? ” would be removed. 
Were we assured that the value of our savings would remain, 
many of us would be content to take a lower rate of i 
since at present any interest which we carn may be swallowed 
up completely in the fall in value of the capital sum.—Yours 
faithfully, RAYMOND F. B. Fern 

Keble College, Oxford 


On the Eve 


S1r,—As the Chancellor will not lack advice in preparing his 
autumn budget, I hesitate to reiterate the obvious. I do % 
because I am employed in industry, and because I know your 
Note on page 591 in your issue of October 11 “. . . the British 
public still has no idea of what is coming to them .. .” to be 
an accurate statement of an appalling fact. 

It is of vital importance to bring home the severity of our 
position to everyone employed. in industry, and to emphasise that 
the only solution is hard work. The best way of doing s0 is 
to abolish the food subsidies forthwith, and to grant relief wholly 
or in part primarily by way of the earned income allowances, and 
secondarily by increasing the allowances in respect of persons who 
cannot work (e.g. for children and dependent relatives) and by 
revisions in old age pensions and family allowances. “Ay 

Sooner or later, hardship will be the spur. The sooner it is 
applied, the better.—Yours faithfully, W. S. Haves . 

Oakley, Heath Close Road, Dertford 


From The Economist of 1847 


October 16, 1847. 


WE see with much regret that the conduct of the police is 
deservedly exciting severe admonition. On three separate 
occasions, within the last week, at different police offices, 
police constables have been found guilty of committing gross 
outrages on unoffending persons, chiefly women, and have 
been sentenced to various degrees of punishment. . . . 

. . . We are not disposed to bear hard on the police 
constables. In our own experience we have ever found them 
a well-behaved set of men ; but it cannot be doubted that in 
their dealings with the lower classes, they are extremely apt _ 
to be arbitrary, outrageous, and even brutal. Never yet 
were men placed in their situation who did not abuse their _ 
power; nor can such abuses be stopped or rectified by 
punishment. As long as such a force exists, and it has to deal 
with such a population as that of the alleys, courts, and lanes _ 
of the metropolis, individual constables will continually over- 
step the bounds of moderation, and be guilty of gross outrages 
on the humble classes. 

To us that seems a very strong reason why 
scrupulous care should be employed in the selecti 
constables. There is no means of controlli 
practical exercise of their authority but thei 
‘They cannot each man be watched 
constable. They ought therefore to be 
drilled, respectable men, They o ot 
discretion their officers can rely. T 
sidering rather their ee ear han 
well paid. Their officers, as as th 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mr Marshall’s New Wine 


(From Our US 


oe criticism that the foreign policy of the United States 
is still not fully formed was justified until so recently 
that it is still accepted, even in Washington—though it is no 
longer true. Any fluctuations in its operations (and a gradually 

ing number are still visible) are caused by the difficulty 
the State Department has had in explaining the change to its 
representatives in distant fields. The steady policy dates only 
from the time when Mr Marshall took over. Its coherent 
development has depended on the speed at which he and his 
immediate advisers have been able to instil understanding of 
it into an amorphous and far-flung organisation. 

American policy had for long been a series of unco-ordinated 
attempts to put catchwords into practice. The emotional belief 
of the American people in self-determination had laid them open 
to exploitation by anyone who could round up enough support to 
become an “ oppressed minority.” The curious result of this 
unresponsible approach to world pos was that, unconsciously, 
America became the prophet of disintegration while her own 
history was an example of integration, and an object lesson in its 
virtues 


Even the Monroe Doctrine began as an assertion of the rights 
of Latin American peoples to govern themselves. It was not 
until the building of the Panama Canal that an American 
imperialism developed wherever the defence of the Canal was 
concerned. Moral interludes, of which the diplomatic bout with 
Perén was the latest, never lasted very long and were allowed only 
at a respectable distance from the isthmus of Panama. Argentina, 
previously a marginal state, has, since bombing ranges have been 
Officially extended, become a power to woo. That was the lesson 
of the recent Rio Conference. 

American foreign policy is now made by the new Planning 
Division of the State Department, which, though it has to be 
More responsive to public opinion than other foreign offices, 
has learned the techniques of leading from behind. At the end 
of the war there was a surge of emotional support for the 
United Nations—the violence of which was increased by the 
memory of failure to join the League. So the Russian vetoes, 
with their threat to the effectiveness of the United Nations, 
have meant more to the United States than to others because 
they have interfered with its attempt to rehabilitate its con- 
science ; they have therefore created a deeper anti-Russian 
feeling. As public opinion has become more firmly anti-Soviet, 
80 has American policy. Mr Marshall, in fact, took a big risk 
with the original version of his plan, which, before Russia 
denounced it, was a genuine and sincere attempt to bring Eastern 
Europe, including Russia, back into the market places—pro- 
vided they would accept the principle that peoples should be 

to choose their own form of government. From the moment 
that Mr Molotov left Paris the negative side of American policy 
—°pposition to Russian expansion and the extension of Com- 
ehts the been ascendant. sere Rds to = 
alicy, is rogramme of giving aid and comfort to 
ies of Cicnctinniien sil 


New political and economic attitudes are called for 
© “make this policy work. Faced with a struggle with 
Russia” America cannot encourage the disintegration of 
the democratic world’ while the enemy follows a policy 
of intensive integration of the countries in its sphere 
of influence. The Marshall Plan is the first sign of the reali- 
ation of the new patterns that the new situation has made 
It has now been accepted in principle that a demo- 
(ue., Non-Communist)» and economically prosperous 


r 


Editorial Staff) 


Western Europe is vital to the American anti-Communist policy. 

Yet in some places the old ideas and the new still overlap. 
And there will be many struggles between abstract justice and 
political reality before all the traditional attitudes are abandoned. 
There have been two-recently. The Marshall Plan (or any 
other policy for reviving Western Europe) needs a strong Nether- 
lands while tradition demands support for the Indonesians. 
The United States has swung between the two in recent weeks, 
shyly recognising the present but not quite able to cut out all 
ties with the past. In the British-Egyptian dispute, again, the 
same internal disagreement could be seen. It would be dan- 
gerous for the United States if Britain were to be driven out of 
the Middle East. Yet the American representative on the 
Security Council voted against the Colombian resolution calling 
on Britain and Egypt to sign a military alliance. This action, 
it must be admitted, disturbed the policy-makers in the State 
Department, instead of giving them a glow of self-righteousness 
—as it would have given their fathers. Mr Marshall would not 
have refused Britain, as his predecessor did, the trusteeship over 
Cyrenaica while insisting on acquiring the Japanese-mandated 
islands for America on the same terms. 

There remains the problem of whether the Secretary of State 
can persuade Congress and the electorate—and his successor, 
if the Republicans win next year’s election. The editor of 
Foreign Affairs said recently that the United States seems to 


have been consistently one generation late and to have grown. 


up now to the Wilsonian reality. That reality he describes as 
“collaboration with like-minded colleagues in a world which is 
gradually becoming increasingly democratic.” Beyond that 
point, Mr Marshall has to lead his public opinion. Politically 
he will be able to do it—thanks to the ineptitude of Russian 
tactics. The doubt is whether the American people are pre- 
pared to accept the self-discipline which his policy will require 
in execution, even when they have accepted it as a doctrine. 

One of the greatest difficulties of the present situation is that 
Britain and Western Europe have gone from creditor to debtor 
nations, and the United States from debtor to creditor, in one 
generation. The economists in the State Department—those at 
least who did not get side-tracked in the old lavender of Geneva 
—seem to understand this permanent change in the economic 
status of the two hemispheres better than recent visitors from 
Europe. But, if a few in the State Department understand, 
Congress and American business most certainly do not. Sub- 
sidies for American shipping and laws making it obli for 
American officials to travel in American ships are ridiculous if 
the policy is to encourage Britain and Norway to earn dollars 
by recovering their old positions of carriers for the world. 

The Marshall Plan will cost, it has been reckoned, at the most 
about one-fifth of what the country would have to spend on 
defence during the next five years if the whole of Eu fell 
under Communist control. oar that are it will proba a - 
accepted, in part at least. part €asy of acceptance 
ienmrediate velief and * intstion ald” Te will take real. saleamen- 
ship before the Administration can persuade sn7ONS, of the need 
for providing money to rebuild European industry for.competi- 
Hon with Ne America, Since nobody except Mr Henry Wallace, 
can think of a policy different, except in emphasis, from’ Mr 
Marshall’s, Congress will have to face this issue... It is fortunate 
that the Secretary of State has. such an imposing reputation. and 
that his machine is now so formidable. They will have some 
hard work before their policy is allowed to run a consistent and 
logical course. 
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Wheat—or Dust ? 


(From an American Correspondent) 


HE American farmer has been given new reason in recent 
weeks to pause and think about the parable of the seven 
good and the seven lean years. Since 1940 most of the big 
food producing regions of the United States have enjoyed 
phenomenally favourable weather. Not only has good weather 
made possible the unparalleled harvests of recent years, but it 
has largely obscured the steady and heavy drain on farm land 
fertility which the soil experts know (but as yet have not been 
able to measure precisely) has taken place as a result of con- 
tinuous wartime cropping to “ soil depleting ” crops. But this 
year flood, midsummer heat and early frost have cut heavily into 
the corn crop, and now drought has risen like a dark threat on 
the horizon of the 1948 winter wheat crop. 

At least four-fifths of America’s grain exports during and 
since the war have come from wheat, and most American wheat 
is winter wheat. That is, it is planted in the autumn and 
harvested the following summer. Practically all of this wheat 
is grown in the vast, flat Great Plains area in the centre of the 
United States. More than half of it is produced by five states 
in the southern half of the Plains—Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 

Here is the heart of the American “ breadbasket ”—but, 
unfortunately, here also is the American “dust bowl.” 

Since the beginning of settlement in the mid 1880s, the 
Southern Great Plains has been a land of great booms and 
sudden “ busts.” One year—or maybe five years in a row— 
wheat land produces 30, 40 or even 50 bushels to the acre ; 
the next, the crop is so short that it does not justify the expense 
of harvesting. This summer—the sixth in_ successio 
Southern Plains produced a bumper crop: §79,662,000 bushels 
out of an estimated total US winter wheat output of 
1,095,648,000 bushels. Throughout the Plains farmers made 
preparations for a still greater expansion of their wheat acreage. 
But then the weather changed. 

Late August and September ordinarily bring good rains to the 
Southern Plains. .But at the beginning of October most of the 
wheatlands south of the Kansas-Nebraska border had not had 
a good rain in more than a month. Stubble from the 1947 
wheat crop, which should have been ploughed under weeks 
earlier, still was standing on thousands of acres. The topsoil 
was dry and dusty. 

Every day’s delay in getting the mew crop into the ground 
increases the hazards. Although experts say wheat crops have 
been planted successfully on the Southern Plains as late. as 
November 1, they say the area already is “ skating on thin ice.” 
Farmers need to get a good wheat cover on the ground before 
the hard winter freezes begin. Otherwise they run a serious 
risk of losing their crops to the high late-winter and spring winds 
which are a constant dimension of life on the Plains. 

As October arrived dry, many farmers (who had been 
fortunate enough to get their ploughing done before the drought 
closed in) planted their wheat in the dust, and hoped that rain 
would come soon enough to save them. Farmers on the Southern 
Plains have to hope, because nothing there is ever certain. Seeds 
for trouble lay not only in the sudden unhappy turn in the 
weather. They lay also in the ploughing up of new sod land, in 
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the speculative prices for fatm land and in the influx of new 
farmers from other sections of the country. 

Farm land which went begging at less than $5 an acre less 
than 10 years ago recently has been selling for $30 to $50 an 
acre. One Soil Conservation Service official in the area r 
that by 1945 the average price of land on the Southern Piaj 
had risen more than 140 per cent “ above normal ”—as 
pared to a rise of about 40 per cent which he believed to te 
“ justified by the steady demand and good prices” for wheat 
and livestock during the war. The increase has been sharper 
since then. 

Heavy disc ploughs pulled in tandem by powerful Diesel trac- 
tors are turning up sod at an accelerating rate. You can drive 
for miles across the Southern Plains these days without losing 
sight of newly ploughed sod ground, Paradoxically, this new 
“ plough-up” is occurring simultaneously with a continuing 
struggle, started during the “dirty “thirties,” to turn the most 
badly damaged Dust Bowl lands back to grass. It is a losing 
race. 

The Committee on Conditions of the Great Plains Agri- 
cultural Council, a watchdog group of government soi! experts, 
recently found that in 10 Great Plains States $58,114 acres of 
former “ blow land” had been returned to grass (by reseeding 
or natural vegetation) during the last year. But during the same 
period 1,335,956 acres of sod was turned under by the plough for 
the first time. At the same time, the committee found that 
farmers are progressively abandoning many of the soil and 
moisture conservation measures by which they profited in the 
last years of the “ big drought ” and the early years of the war. 
Rainfall over the Great Plains—from the adian-Dakota- 
Montana border to Texas—averages about 15 inches a year. 
Over the long pull, every drop of available moisture must be 
saved to make farming possible. Yet, a sharp decline has taken 
place in the acreage farmed on the contour, and a million fewer 
acres of wheat land were summer-fallowed (that is, left idle 
through the summer to store up moisture) this year than a yeat 
ago. : 

These are the signs which impress the oldtimers most. Many 
of them have seen the Dust Bow! country practically de 
populated more than once by drought. It happened in 3 
in 1910-11 and again in 1934-39. Before each of these trage 
droughts the area had experienced a wild speculative spree, such 
as the one which has been under way since 1942. It is common 
knowledge that most of the-plough-up is taking place in the 
lightest and sandiest soils of the Plains region—soils which 
turn to powder and shift with every wind if the weather stays dr 
very long. Most of it is taking place in areas where the norm 
rainfall is considerably less than 14 inches a year—areas where 
soil experts know farming is not a safe occupation. 

It is common knowledge, too, that much of the land is being 
broken out (and other acres purchased) by men who have come, 
as they did in other boom times, from the more humid secuos 
of the United States: men who do not know how to apprecialt 
the wind—which, even now, averages 18 miles an hour. eve 
day at 2 p.m.; men who never seen how qui ma 
and dust can burn and tear out a wheat by its roots. # 
is because of men like these Gat och, of the, alcienetla bo 
worked their hearts out during the 1930s to save their! 
are selling out and leaving the country. The newcomers. 
been the first to leave when things turned bad in. the past, 
many of the oldtimers don’t want to be left. adrift in a 
dust again. a 
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Of course there are sharp differences between the preseit 
boom and the others., Most-farm land changing hands now 
being paid for by ; mew. settlers will be better fortified 
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from the casterm cities are buymg land this time; more of defeat all sponsors of the new Labour: -and more specific- 
the newly arrived have been farmers somewhere else...New ally Senator Ball (Republican, Minnesota) for his work as 
types of farm machinery especially designed to combat dust-are Chaitman of the joint Congressional Committee’ on “Labour- 
coming into widespread use, and there is a much wider applica- Management Relations. , 3 seed al 
tion of precautionary soil practices. Maybe when the next ibonganeat of electoral aggression and the new fervour of 
drought comes—as the oldtimers know it must—they will be cehiithatedicet a a Ceca L hen ae ; ia Sauae 
in beiter shape to ride it out, and more adaptable to the condi- the refusal by Mr John L Line ex hci of the United. Mine- 
ich will confront them. But, of land shifti y a ag, , = 
tions whic t one acre tung workers, to sign the anti-Communist affidavits now demanded 
in the wind can destroy crops on dozens of surrounding acres. 28 the price of recognition by the National Labour Relations 
And when blowing starts, it spreads rapidly. . Neither farmers Board. This stand by Mr Lewis threatened—before the con- 
nor soil experts yet are willing to predict that the spring of 1948 Yention began—to remove all AFL unions from the “benefits, 
will be a dusty spring on the Great Plains, Most of the region %4 the restraints, attaching to ‘recognition, since the General 
still has substantial subsoil reserves of moisture. But the time roe oe eee ee ee re ‘cu, 
is rapidly approaching when rain will be too late to prevent put slab By “the VaectG Oe ict Tabet OF iopeeaeth labour 
serious trouble next year. The danger that Europe’s hunger organisation of which it is an affiliate, or constituent unit.” 
may revive America’s dust bowl is a real one, a fact with which (Mr Lewis is a vice-president of the AFL.) 
the writers of the Paris Report will be forced to reckon. Superficially, at least, a complete boycott of the Labour Board 
had its attractions for the bolder spirits among organised 
labour. But a majority of the craft unions comprising the 
Federation were in no mood to decry the jurisdictional advan- 


g tages attaching to recognition, and Mr Lewis this week dis- 
Ameri can Notes covered that his initia! victory on the issue of recognition had 
: been replaced by general disapproval. 

Stop-Gap Aid 


It would be very. difficult indeed to derive encouragement 
from the present ager picture in Washington. The demand 
by leaders of the Republican opposition in Congress that lengthy : 
consideration should be given to any substantial programme of Framer — ees — aes 
long-term assistance for Europe seems to have been accepted nd has. now ruled. that non-compliance with: this ulsion: 
more or less completely by the President, who has never troubled of the Act by the officials of an <a 3 toad See held 
to conceal his dislike of the prolonged struggle which he deems to disqualify constituent unions ae inal one siemens 
tobe inseparable from a decision to call for a Special Session, and sion along the anti-red line. Inits decision, the’ Beard has 
who now seems to be wholly prepared to abandon the idea, and skitfully evaded. precision in. terms: of definition,” since, what 
ake oe * heme oe ca ies attaching to what has become = ever Mr Taft may now affirm, it. seems unlikely that his original 

baa e ge Purpose in framing the Act was to declare the non-Communist 
ion a hea re ~ Sahn eaten Mr Saas oath as constitutional for local unions, and unconstitutional for 
rae 4 - saat Wet Pecan _ vad hi satee ve parent organisations; The Board justified its decision on more 
produced no tiem ane = ai aor = "C eeeiaiaaal practical grounds in the assertion that it had avoided a wide- 
seeking any _ Steen immediate, spproach’ to Congress! spread boycott, safeguarded employers, and held the spotlight 
leaders. They have, however, fortified the belief that the Export- oo a unistdominated. "unions..... ‘No -categori oiiéiwes.” 
Import Bank will be called in to provide new funds—a measure it db@ibed, count be gived “ta ees a ‘egal a , 
Sag vai mene ee old: eee This retreat followed from the apparent decision by both 
unds, along wit e distribution of gold seiz y ; : : acd 
the Nazis, may supply altogether something like $1 billion for the bse apie pererens s aoa ona eens: ao 
quseees whl Stccchame’ Brame vede-cabamen diet tities pretation of the anti-Communist clauses. But the bitter 
than $600 million wouki bring Europe through the winter. But entanore’ betwen, the. feo. Dede. es ee spell be Lewis 
ap Teeaishentiah st cialion ConCeenE aly yin wager — never oh eet formidable Since many of the CIO unions 
necessary to 7 q 
as already saa io (ll situcence det oe Piasebdengele Bank, could not afford to fight the Federation on ground selected iby 
which is scheduled to provide the bulk of these funds, can in fact the latter body, resistance in the CIO itself has been crumbling 
do so without provoking a new Congressional storm. rapidly in recent weeks, As the annual convention of that body 
Those Americans who fear a breach in Eurcpe’s all too fragile >¢gan this weck wen was a general belief that individual CIO 
barriers against economic collapse are concentrating their criticism UU0ns would be left to measure their own. strength, and to 
’s much upon the general lack of leadership as upon the need comply with the Labour Act as and where they decided. 
for a. particular date upon which the Congress should reassemble. 
The theory now seems to be that if Congress is not worried by 
any thoughts of external crises until the end of December, it may 
be.prepared to stretch the legal interpretations of the powers of For Mr Lewis, the path seems to lead back once again to a 
vatious agencies to grant loans, that it may provide in January one wolf career in the union world. The AFL this week 
a as yet undefined total of emergency funds, and be prepared moved towards a vote that would remove all its vice-presidents 
to settle down to a leisurely scrutiny of longer-term assistance from office purely in Order to deprive thé Mineworkers’ leader 
which might not be planned to start until the beginning of the of his remaining right to disqualify AFL. workers without local 
tew fiscal year on July 1 next.. The pressure of events may well organisations, who thus depend. still upon the willingness of 
a speedy revision of this time-table, but for the moment Federation officials to record the non-Communist oath. If he 
in thnunistration seems. altogether. to have lost the initiative has, indeed, lost a. major battle for labour unity, Mr Lewis can 
ihe tealm of foreign policy (which even Senator Taft was scarcely complain, for all the brilliance of his personal record 
ome concede to it), and to be throwing oat gr back from 1935 onwards has not served to allay the. suspicion that 
Spaesressmen whose prevailing mood is to wait lor ae his private ambitions will, in Jess favourable circumstances, 
S that dykes have burst before considering how much 14°15 the detriment of those who follow his lead. 
money would be needed for repair, or even whether the structure 
‘worth repairing at all, - 


* 
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‘New Farm Price Policy 


American farmers remain hag-ridden by the fear that the 
current boom must, sooner or later, be followed by a slump’ both 
in home and foreign demand, by the collapse of prices and by 
a return of the unwieldy stocks which overhung the commodity 
markets through the deflationary ‘thirties. The prospect of heavy 
relief shipments to Europe continuing through to 1951 has re- 
moved some of the urgency formerly attaching to farm policy 
in the eyes of the Department. of Agriculture. But price support 
programmes wll lapse on January 1, 1949, and the farm horizon 
is limited by the storage bin and the daily column of commodity 
prices. The need for sustained high-volume output, and the 
importance of the farm vote compel early decisions in terms of 
price policy. 

_ The new price schedule which the Department has now issued 
rests broadly upon the assumption that Congress, with the Council 
of Economic Advisers, will sustain a high level of national income 
and employment. As a guarantee against depression, however, 
Mr Clinton Anderson, the Secretary of Agriculture, proposes to 
revive the National Food Allotment Plan of subsidy payments 
for low-income groups as a buffer to potential surpluses. This 
plan has long received the support of Senator Aiken (Republican, 
Vermont), who plays an influential part in shaping Senate policy. 

Under present farm law the Federal Government extends 
“parity price guarantees” to the end of 1948 on all major com- 
modities. The guarantees cover at least 90 per cent of a “ parity 
price ” which is designed to secure for the farm community prices 
for what they sell bearing the same relationship to the prices 
of what they buy as prevailed in the 1909-14 base period. The 
new index will adjust price levels on the record of the last ten 
years, but the guarantee level may be reduced quite sharply ; Mr 
Anderson has suggested 75 per cent of “ parity” rates which, in 
fact, have long been inoperative, with most farm prices soaring tar 
above support levels. The new rates would lower parity prices 
for grains and raise those for livestock and dairy produce :— 


Farm Parity PRIcES 


Present “Modern Parities ” 
Rate, Excluding 


Mid-Sept., Wage Including 
1947 Costs Wages 
> 3 

Wheat (per bushel) .... 2-10 1-70 1-79 
Corn (per bushel)...... 1-52 1-34 1-42 
Oats (per bushel)...... 0-95 0-77 0-81 
So 13 eee 17-20 17-20 18-10 
Beef cattle (cwt.)...... 12-80 15-10 16-00 
Milk tewt) <4: sda ck 3-79 4-01 4-22 
Butter fat (Ib.)........ 0-62 0-63 0-66 


Mr Anderson has rejected efforts to obtain an overall guarantee 
of farm income, and has also rejected bolder proposals whereby 
“ price floors” would be divorced from parity prices, with Federal 
support for “ export commodities ” iimited by world prices. Con- 
gressional resistance to executive control presumably explains his 
rejection of a far more flexible system of parity rates for each 
commodity. The Department notes that retention of the parity 
formula means the continuance of marketing quotas and other 
controls. The new programme will be examined jealously by 
Congressmen of both parties eager to secure the farming vote. 
It has secured support from leading farm organisations. The 
initial political reaction has been more lively. Republicans con- 
demn the “perpetuation of controls” and some Democrats are 
hostile to any retreat from the generous price guarantees now 
prevailing. 

+ * + 
Rail Rates Up Again 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, as suggested in these 
notes on September 13th, has been quite unable to resist the plea 
of the railroads for emergency treatment on freight rates. The 
advance of Io per cent, effective from October t1oth, covers all 
commodities other than iron ore, coal and coke, on which smaller 
concessions were granted, and is expected to add about $125 
million to the national freight bill over the remainder of 1947, 
and probably more than $600 million over a full year. 

Although the decision has followed fairly quickly from the plea 
first made in September, the railroad managements declare that 
delay has alr made dangerous inroads into net incomes, and 
they are peck ot he for a further substantial advance. The ICC 
decision will just about offset recent increases in material costs, 
and the wage increase of 15 cents an hour given to the “non- 


operating ” employees 
ments are facing claims from the operating Brotherhoods for wage 


‘advances amounting to 30 cents an hour, at an annual cost of 
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$400 million, along with new working rules (or “ feather-bedding » 
concessions) which might well add at least $1 billion yearly to 
operating costs. Resistance to these claims is now very. strong, 
and it is generally conceded thai a compromise arrangemeént js 
well within union ambitions. But many of the most impor 
lines which are now covering their fixed charges with a co, 
able margin would be seriously affected by a heavy reductio in 
the volume of freight traffic. A further increase in rates is looked 
upon as inevitable early in 1948. The railroads are asking for a 
further increase of 17 per cent, bringing the general level to almost 
50 per cent above that of 1939. i fe: 
* 


* * 
No Pensions at Ford 


Last July the Ford Motor Company made labour history by 
agreeing to a pension plan for its workers costing $15 million, 
year, with a capital endowment of $200 million to permit jm. 
mediate benefits. Members of the United Automobile Wi 
have now turned down the plan by overwhelming joriti 
running in some plants as high as 10 or I1 to 1. This reversal 
of the workers’ opinion comes at a time when many companies 
apparently are convinced that competition for labour means that 
pension p:ans are here to stay. Less than 3 per cent of the 10,000 
plans established during the war have been allowed to lapse, and 
new applications continue to come in at a high rate despite the 
end of the excess profits tax, which provided a war-time incentive 

One reason for the thumbs-down decision among Ford workers 
is that they were presented with a choice between a straight m}- 
cent-an-hour raise, with pay for six holidays, amounting to a toul 
raise of 15 cents and the pension plan plus a 7-cent increase 
With the contribution to the pensions plan offered by the Fond 
Company this would have totailed 22 cents an hour. It was 
offset, however, by the fact that each employee was to pay in 
an additional 2 per cent of his pay to the pension oan ae 
very human tendency to prefer jam today to jam tomorrow was 
unquestionably strengthened by the high costs, today, of more 
bread and butter. 

Whether this was the decisive factor is hard to say. The 
struggle for control of the world’s largest—or second largest— 
union still goes on between Mr Reuther and the left-wing ; it has 
been the sharper in recent weeks in preparation for the union's 
convention in November, at which Mr Reuther hopes to sweep 
the board. The pension plan, as the brain-child of one of Mr 
Reuther’s rivals, became the target both of the Reutherites and 
the Communists, who for once found themselves in agreement, 

A year ago there was a distinct ntove among the unions to tum 
from straight pay increases to holiday concessions and secuiity 
plans such as pensions and the annual wage. The sharp tise in 
the cost of living has put a premium on cash down ; it has sacti- 
ficed the opportunity of establishing a precedent in the Ford 
Company which might have been hard for the other automobik 
companies to resist. 


Shorter Notes 


The Council of Economic Advisers has prepared an cight-point 
emergency control programme embracing: (1) stringent regulation 
of commodity dealings ; (2) tighter export controls ; (3) control of 
grain supplies for brewing ; (4) regulation of millers’ supplies; 
(5) allocation and price control “ for a few key items ” ; (6) regu 
lation of livestock dealings; (7) renewed contro! of consume 
credit ; and (8) abandonment of claims for tax relief. For most 
of this programme the President would need Congressional assent 


The “ Eisenhower for President” boom, discussed last week 
has touched new peaks following a report in the New York Su 
that the General will enter the New York State primary elec 
Next spring, in competition with Governor Dewey, for the Re 
publican nomination. ‘The Sun also forecasts an mi 
by the General immediately after his retirement as Chief of Suf 
at the close of this year, There has been no denial from Genet 
Eisenhower, whose current political views remain a wholly & 


known quantity, but who commands, quite undeniably, an & 







tremely widespread public support. As aff active ca 
ever, the General could well become a less glamorous 
Republican managers afe still far from convinced that the 
prospect compels the choice of an “ independent” 
has played no part in the Party's struggle for power. 
Available. steel appeared by error in our Note on “De 
Domestic ‘Picmare ” Iest week ai the qui ee 
for the first haif of this year was 84.5 million. yriee, 
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France’s Struggle for Bread 
(By a Correspondent) F 


‘OR more than two months now Parisians have been eating 
yellow bread. Despite the substantial tonnages of wheat 
imported into France since the autumn of 1946 and the long 
prewar years of development towards a position of self-sufficiency 
in wheat, France has now been forced to turn to maize, and the 
French officials are seeking large imports of cereals again during 
the next twelve months. The effects on world market prices of 
grains, and the resulting aggravation of Europe’s difficulties with 
its balance of payments are obvious. 

One reason for this position is found in the weather of last 
winter and spring ; another in the shortage of tractors, horses and 
implements. But perhaps the most important reason lies in 
French policies on prices and control of marketing during the 
last few years. 

Since 1936, when the “ Wheat Office ” was given full statutory 
powers for the control of wheat, payments to producers have been 
determined by a standard formula, based on something akin to the 
“ parity” concept which developed in the USA. This formula 
adjusts farmers’ returns for wheat in the years 191f-14 to present 
conditions by a coefficient ; this is calculated from changes in the 
cost of living, in the prices of the goods farmers buy, in agricultural 
wages, and in other charges incidental to production. Discretion 
was still retained, however, to take other factors into account in 
determining actual prices. Since 1940 decisions on prices have 
been a direct Cabinet responsibility. ' 

Wueat Prices Paip To FRENCH PRODUCERS 
(Prewar and 1944-45 to 1947-48) 





Price “ Official” as 





August-July Official According Per Cent of 
Years Price to 1936 “ Formula ” 
Formula Price 
per cwt, * per cent 
Average :-— s. d s. d. 
1GSB- 38. ova oboe us bat ese 12 2 12 10 o4 
as cas bc cs ss pace kcaee 8 12 23 72 
BIN O-O6 a 55 Se es on Sci gee een’ 13 9 16 5 82 
SOB Bi ics ctnceinneetcnansed 15 8 21 & 73 
TGST=O6.. . . . osc + thats te cheba 23 0 2 «9 97 





(The prices for 1947-48 are based on information available wp to the end of August). 

* French prices have been expressed in terms of English currency by converting the franc 
at the following equivalents: 1938-39, 1.38@d.; 1944-45 and 1945-46, 0.48d.; 1946-47 and 
1947-48, 0.374. ese rates reflect the relative purchasing powers of the two currencies 
more nearly than does the official exchange. 

Influenced by the fact that world prices were usually lower* 
than the price prescribed by the formula, the French Wheat 
Office has never paid the full amount of that price. Nevertheless, 
French farmers have had some safeguard against any radical 
disequilibrium between prices and costs of production. Thus in 
1946-47 the wheat price index compared very favourably with the 
cost of labour and fertilisers, but it was rather low in relation to 
prices for superphosphates and, of course, very low as compared 
with the prices of horses, which are scarce, 

CoMPARATIVE Price INDICES: 
WHEAT AND SOME PROMINENT FACTORS IN PRODUCTION 


(1938-39 = 100) 
Sulph al Su Railway 
ulph. per- (Railwa 
Wheat | Wages | cimonial phos. | Petrol | Horses | “CO uay 
‘ a 
1994-45... 87 . “ 65 
1985-46....... 113 174 102 % 65 
1946-47... 4.4 129 171 106 390 128 
1947-48....... 214 204 652 146 





Apart from low yields, the real cause of the bread problem in 

France is not disequilibrium between prices of wheat and costs 
*For example, in 1946-47 Britain was buying Canadian whea 

long-term contract at 14s. 44d. per ‘cwt. But USA 





cwt. in January, 1947, and the Argentine 


of wheat production. It lies in the fact that wheat prices have 
been kept low in relation to prices of other agricultural produyg 
so that farmers grow less wheat than they otherwise would, ci 
feed more of what they do grow to poultry and other livestock 
instead of selling it. The policy of controlling bread prices, rents 
and some other basic items in living expenses, while vi 
wages to rise very substantially, has left French workers with 
greatly increased spending power to devote to food: which could 
not be, or were not, brought under effective control, 


Price Inpices oF Some Major Farm Propvucts* 





(1938-39 = 100) 
a ee ee aT. 
| Wheat | Pork | Eges | Milk | Butter 
a one cat, 
sa ceastseee 100 100 100 100 100 
1944-45. .......... 72 139 164 149 120 
NEE oa Siskin > cae 129 M6 317 552 265 
pS 238 454 456 552 282 











nn - ee a pie pearance ema nreR 
* This table is based on official quotations only, It is generally recognised that a very 
large proportion of the total output of livestock products only reached consumers at ff 
than jouble the controlled prices. Butter found purchasers at 6s. 4d. (index 714) per b, 
in 1945 and rose to 7s. (789) the following year. Good cuts of beef now make up to Ws 
per Ib. (index 3490). Fat stock, fat pigs, and table poul rarely appeared in the @pen 
market if it was known that controlled prices would actually be imposed. ist 


The sharp rise of food prices during 1946 reflected an attempt 
to limit black market transactions by raising the official price to 
the unofficial level. In spring, 1947, an all round reduction in 
prices of 10 per cent was attempted, but the inflationary pressure 
proved too great. 

The fact that it paid better to use wheat for livestock feeding 
Was patent to all in the years 1945 and 1946. It was clearly 
reflected by the black market price for wheat offa!s and tailings, 
which was 30s. to 46s. per cwt. in 1946.a8 compared with a legal 
price of only 138. 9d. per cwt. for the best quality wheat. Without 
much more effective control of the prices and distribution of live- 
stock products, it is too much to expect that smal] farmers in 
France will make a real effort to produce more wheat at present 
prices, and, having produced it, to sell it off the farm for flour 
milling. The table below shows the effects on production of these 
policies. 4 

Wuear Propuction anp ConsuMPTION AND Net Imports! 
(Prewar and 1944-47) (Grain and Flour in Terms of Grain) 


ee cr 





Thus, whereas 6,137,000 tons of wheat covered all requirements 
in the year 1945-46, maize flour had to be called upon for 
use in June, 1947, although the 1946 harvest had yielded 6,568,000 
tons and 495,000 tons of wheat were imported during 1946-47. 
Furthermore, in the face of a much 
age, the farmers of one of the 
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rt of the quantity of grain threshed on each f 
tattnog of control which was very unpopular during the hin 
ocoupation. An area premium of 12s, 6d. per acre is to be 
and the farmer will thus receive the ent of some 30s. 
per ewt. for his wheat, an increase of 91 per cent on last year’s 
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é, The tables accompanying this article give an idea of the effect 
of this apparently large increase on the position of the farmer in 
the current marketing season. Increases in the cost of produc- 
tion have been allowed for, and the apparent gross margins in 
feeding wheat to dairy cattle and poultry have been reduced con- 
siderably. It is significant, however, that the egg market is free 
and attractive even at the new wheat prices. Quotations for fat 
stock have advanced sharply during the last two months and the 
differential in favour of using some bread grain to fatten pigs is 
larger than ever, Current difficulties experienced in buying milk 
and butter in urban areas are proof that official prices do not 
reflect the full pressure of demand. It only needs a paraliel 
increase in the profitability of dairying to destroy the whole pur- 
pose of the new wheat price. 


Spanish. Tight Rope 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN SPAIN] 


Lig the Balkans, Spain cannot be judged by the same standards 
as Western Europe. The country’s fundamental problems—poor 
land, great estates, nationalist movements, the undue power of 
amy and church—have to a great extent been solved in other 
European countries. Its industrial revolution is still in progress. 
It is extraordinarily insular, and its insularity has been aggravated 
by the dropping of an iron curtain, isolating it from the ideas, the 
artistic movements and the political standards of its neighbours. 
“If this were England,” said a Madrid banker, “of course I should 
bea member of the Labour party.” But as things are, with these 
major problems awaiting solution, he and the great bulk of Spain’s 
financial, industrial, social, military and spiritual rulers, support 
Franco’s regime as the least evil alternative and are prepared to 
ignore or condone its excesses because, after nearly 150 years of 
struggle, they regard compromise between Left and Right as 
impossible. 

Actual enthusiasm, even among Falangists, for the present 
regime is extraordinarily rare, and it is in this that lies the differ- 
ence between Spain and a proper Fascist country. The Falange 
is not a Fascist party which grew naturally; early in its life 
it became part of the official machinery, with the double role of 
flattering by imitation the Germans and Italians and becoming 
acomprehensive organisation to embrace all job-holders. Around 
a small core of real enthusiasts gathered all the enchufistas, the 
men firmly dug into official posts. The result was that ideologic- 
ally it became far weaker than other Fascist parties, with no 
dynamic policy and only the trappings left ; the usual uniforms, 
P.T., brass-bands and flags. And, now since the defeat of the 
Germans, it has become more of a liability than an asset to a 
regime which would like to present a respectably democratic 
appearance. Expenditure has not been cut, but the party has been 
hushed up and smuggled into the background. 

The main pillars of the regime are, as is well-known, the army 
and the Church, both more concerned with self-preservation than 
with the Government’s positive achievements. It is perfectly true 
that Spain is in effect an occupied country, conquered and 
ccupied by her own army, and it is with military government at 
ts worst rather than with Fascist Italy or Germany that the 
fegime has most in common. The Church, too, is in much the 
same position, though here there is an increasing minority of 
dissidents. Events have proved it to be an inevitable victim in 
my period of civil disturbance, and the majority feel that, although 

association with a repressive and inefficient government may 

up greater trouble for them in the long run, the short-term 
security is worth the price. With the decline of the Falange, too, 
it has been the Church and Catholic Action which have gained 
Power, and the Vatican clearly does not want to give up this 
newly-won advantage, especially as it has already a second line 
of defence. As happened in France and Italy it can always, in 
the event of change, transfer its support to the Christian-Democrat 
icone a by disagreeing, have preserved a decent reputation 
the army, the Enurch and the upper stratum of 
| society in general see the present regime as the least evil 
titemative and, faced with another civil war, would support it 
y differences have come to the surface. The 
economic record has provoked much criticism, 
and'yet it cannot take the drastic steps needed to get it out of its 
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present difficulties without giving offence to one or other nt 
of ‘its supporters.’ black. market, for example, Ei. 


8 

tackled without provoking scandals in the army and administra- 
tion ; official corruption is too widespread to be capable of painless 
reform; the raw material shortages can only. be regulated at 
the expense of free enterprise....All this puts. the Government, 
eee wags, hips of. pleasing everybody, in an, unpleasant 
qu - Inevitably, discontent is growing, particularly among 
bankers and industrialists. The rise in costs, the social insurance 
schemes which mean that every worker costs at least 42 per cent 
more than his nominal wage, controls and shortages, unbalanced 
budgets, cheap money, increased taxation and the National Insti- 


tute of Industry with its plans for state intervention: all are most 
unwelcome to them, 


si The Split on the Left 


It is the Monarchists who represent most closely the feelings 
of those whose discontent is balanced by their fear of radical 
change. They have little that is positivé in their programme, and 
they see the problem as one of how to get rid of Franco himself 
without upsetting the social and political structure of the. country. 
For this reason they are extremely cautious, and their sharing in 
the recent referendum was. undoubtedly feeble. They are 
frightened of appearing as allies of the Left, and Monarchists in 
Madrid express horror at BBC broadcasts which suggest that a 
Monarchist regime would be liberal and democratic. ‘For it is 
Conservative rather than Liberal. grievances of which they set 
out to be the spokesmen ; and whatever they may have against 
Franco, they have no doubts that they fought on the right side 
in the civil war. They are thus very reluctant to make any positive 
gesture, 

It is on the point of whether or no to collaborate with the 
Monarchists that the Left has split. ‘The Monarchists are the only 
opposition element with a footing inside the regime itself, and 
without them any attempt to overthrow Franco is likely to result 
in civil war. On the other hand, their quarrel is more with Franco 
and the Falange than with the rest of the present system, and 
they are more anxious to take charge of the machine than to 
reform it. The Communists emphasise the dangers of such an 
alliance, while the Socialists and, following their lead, the Anarcho- 
Syndi¢alist CNT argue that it is nevertheless the only alternative 
to a continuance of Franco in power. In this the Socialists are 
evidently influenced by the consideration that the present situation 
favours the Communists. The Communists did not organise the 
Spanish partisans—they organised themselves, and the stories of 
a Master Mind at Toulouse stirring up civil war is pure rubbish— 
but partisan conditions are undoubtedly those in which Com- 
munists show up at their best, and they favour the party’s growth 
in numbers and influence. So, too, does British policy towards 
Spain. The Socialists have unmwisely tried to justify rather than 
disown this, and the result has been a tendency to secede to the 
Communists which seriously worries them. In the circumstances 
it is natural for the Socialists to wish for a change of regime at 
almost any cost, while the Communists, who are less impressed 
with either the possibility of bloodless change or the necessity 
of forming a regime which will qualify for American aid, can 
afford to take a longer view. 


Growing Unity Against Franco 


It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which the Left is split. 
It is the experienced Republican politicians in exile who are most 
chary of co-operation, and their divisions are more conspicuous 
than the sturdily growing unity in Spain itself. Within Spain the 
ANFD or national alliance of democratic forces, in spite of many 
weaknesses, does function as a means of consultation between 
Left Republicans, Socialists, Communists and CNT, with com- 
mittees meeting fairly frequently even (to judge from Southern 
Spain) at the town and village level. Socialists of all varieties, 
Communists and CNT are all represented among the partisans, 
whose activities seem to be on the increase ; and the government, 
far from relaxing its repressive measures, has had to introduce 
new and stricter legislation, : rural areas “ military zones ” 
and conduct serious military operations against partisan groups in 
the Cordoba and Valencia areas, bowen 

All of this represents a considerable change from the situation 
of 18 months ago. Deteriorating conditions at home and the 
refusal of the Great Powers to remove Franco for them have made 


the Spanish more ready to face their problems themselves. 
In the great e strike of May all Republican parties united to 
make the bi demonstration against Franco since the civil 
war ended. The Left’s leaders may differ as to methods, but so 
far this difference has not offset the growing agreement over ends, 
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Austria Between Two Plans 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA] 


Wrrn the decision of Czechoslovakia not to attend the Paris 
economic conference Austria became once again an “ Ostmark,” 
the eastern outpost of a world which threatens to fall into two. 
The economic implications of this are dangerous enough even for 
the big nations on both sides ; for Austria they may be fatal. 


Like Britain Austria must export or die. Before the war its 
foreign trade per head of the population was the biggest in 
Central Europe, with the exception of Switzerland’s. War 
occupation, and the prolonged confusion of a four-Power admin- 
istration have left production and foreign trade in a sorry state. 
The bulk of the badly needed imports of food, agricultural 
implements and means of transport had to be provided by the 
Allies, by Unrra and other international agencies. Of the total 
goods imported in 1946, 79 per cent (by value) came from these 
sources. The “normal” trade had shrunk in value to about 
18 per cent of the 1937 level which, in view of the rise in prices, 
corresponds to some eight per cent of the 1937 foreign trade 
volume. 

“ Normat” ForeiGn TRADE 
(In Million Schillings) 


Imports Exports 
hy ee ee eeveesveeses 1,453:7 1,216-9 
AQAG once dic cnc ccase esate coves 250-9 219-3 


The position was made worse by the fact that the very important 
invisible items in Austria’s balance of payments, the tourist traffic 
and the transit traffic, had also declined to a very low level. 


In such circumstances the only remedy would seem to be a 
policy which, on the one hand, would try to secure loans in 
order to obtain the necessary import surplus for the period of 
reconstruction and, on the other hand, would try to build up as 
quickly as possible a foreign trade structure which would make 
such assistance unnecessary. . Unfortunately, the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s policy so far has been to concentrate almost exclusively 
on the first line of action. In its desire to obtain American loans 
it has neglected resolute direction of goods towards exports and 
has deliberately opposed—for political reasons—essential trade 
links with Eastern Europe. 


The fundamental weakness in Austria’s export policy is that of 
her economic policy in general: lack of control over the use of 
scarce raw materials. The question “to control or not to control ” 
is discussed at an academic level, while only few seem to realise 
that argument about principles has litth meaning when con- 
ducted on a.leaking ship liable to sink. This lack of effective 
control (there is plenty of red tape to drive crazy the honest busi- 
ness man, who really tries to observe the rules) means that a 
ridiculous surplus of all sorts of unnecessary semi-luxuries exists 
internally side by side with a shortage of such essentials as nails, 
while an insufficient proportion of goods is leaving the country. 
In some cases the producer prefers to sell his goods in the black 
market at prices which he could never get abroad ; in others he 
will try to leave the income from his exports abroad in the form 
of precious Swiss francs, pounds or dollars, and thus reduce the 
already small volume of imports. Such acts, while not the rule, 
are sufficiently frequent to be disquieting. 


The Schilling Undervalued 


Then there is the difficulty of the exchange-rate. When the 
pound sterling was fixed as equal to 40 Austrian schillings, the 
tate was calculated with an eye on the expansion in Austria’s 
currency volume. But prices had been very rigidly controlled 
up till 1945 and had risen less than the currency volume would 
suggest. “The consequence was that the schilling was badly under- 
valued. This meant that Austria could «xport very easily—the 
lack of goods set avery severe limit to this—but that it got 
very little in return. The terms of trade grew increasingly adverse. 
This undervaluation of the schilling provided a strong inflationary 
stimulus, wich came also from the increased internal spending, 
as one corfrol after the other lost its effectiveness.- Thus prices 
rose: first in the black market to which former export goods were 
now diverted, and later also officially, so that prices of many 
goods reached or sow Sieating. pons level and found their 
export opportunities di ustrian timber houses 
which sold so easily in France in 1946, were refused in Britain 
recently because they had already become more expensive than 
mastered, it will be difficult to say what the “proper ” exchange 


ory 





variety of goods and customers dealt with. 
timber and magnesite, machines and é¢lectrical appliances, totitig 
traffic, leather goods and arts and crafts, all played their 
Though Germany was the biggest single trading artnet tales 
seventh of the imports and exports, she never had a 
position. Goods went to all parts of the world, but the mog 
important area was Eastern Europe. Yet, even before the Marshall 
offer was made, there was a deliberate attempt to direct ‘trade 
away from that area and to supplement the western orientation 
in politics with a similar economic policy. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE “ NORMAL” FOREIGN 
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This policy has already largely succeeded. Though short-term 


trade agreements have been concluded with the East 

states, this was only done slowly and reluctantly, so that in mos 
cases Czechoslovakia got the cream of the business offered, Os 
the other hand, western Europe has now a much bigger share ia 
Austria’s trade than was the case before the war. This is above 
all due to a lively flow of goods to Switzerland, which now takes 
first place on Austria’s export list and second on her import list 
(Germany keeping the first place owing to Austria’s imports of 
Ruhr coal). 


With the other nations in western Europe trade is still in an 
experimental phase and hampered by payment difficulties. With 
a value of 7,366,000 schillings, imports from Britain (in the first 
quarter of this year) were 4.7 per cent of total imports, and exports 
to Britain (4,377,000 schillings) came to 4.5 per cent of toul 
exports. Trade with Britain is for th: moment concentrated’on4 
few goods and is dominated by contracts whereby Austrian textile 
factories work for British firms in exchange for raw materials. 
Thus two-thirds of the imports from Britain from January ® 
March, 1947, consisted of wool and wool-waste, and another 
quarter of cotton and cotton-waste. The main items on the 
export list were cotton yarns and goods (44 per cent), cardboard 
and paper (22 per cent) and silk fabrics (15 per cent). There is 
no doubt that this trade—as well as the tourist trade now ff 
suming—could be considerably extended and widened. 


Role of America 


In spite of America’s strong influence on Austria’s economic 
policy, it is unlikely that trade relations with that country wil 
ever play an important part. At present (taking again the firs 
quarter of this year) America’s share in Austria’s exports is actually 
higher than before the war. But of the 6,538,000 schillings worth 
of goods that are sent, no less than three-quarters are silk fabrics 
and glass wares. This is a poor basis for a stable Austrian 
economy. ‘The slightest fall in American prosperity would lead 
to a big drop in the scale of these arts and crafts goods. 


Tourist traffic, and the export of raw. materials, leather goods 
arts and crafts, textiles may all bring a big and even increasilg 
income to Ausiria. But its engineering, electrical and chemical 
industries cannot be neglected. They always provided em i 
portant share of Ausiria’s foreign income. their foreign sales 
depended the employment of .a Jarge number of highly: skilled 
workers, In a world where the potential of industrialefficient 
decreases. as one moves from. to cast, the eastern edged ! 
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Hollerith Electrical Punched 
Card equipment needs no 
“‘break’’ for tea. Its enflagging 
efficiency ensures maximum 
speed and accuracy in dealing 
with every accounting problem. 


It is a wise move to investigate the part 

which Hollerith can play in your Business. 

Write now for Booklets 2 and 6 explain- 
ing just how Hollerith works. 


SAF 


THE BRITISH 'TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., 
(Phone; Holborn 7866) 


Victoria House - Southampton Rew > London - W.C1. 


RPL/P.8C 
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Ask your usual cigar merchant for 
VALENTA (not just ‘ Jamaican’) and 
you will be sure of getting the foremost 
imported cigar of today. In three popular 
sizes illustration shows Dousita, actual 
size. Box of 25: SS 

NEFINA 75/-, Dousira 83/3, CORONA 97/9 Vox 


Guaranteed bp the Government of Jamaica 
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222 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD! 
The distance flown by Panair in 1946 


HERE ARE A FEW FACTS ABOUT OUR SERVICES 
1948. foo! 1946 | epee | 


Routes (miles) * vo ee “ 35,093 
Miles flow n *e ee 
Hours flown .: ou 
Passenger miles we oe 
Ton-miles oe ax on 
Passengers os .s oe 
Cargo — freight, mail, 

baggage (Ibs.) 


















. 








119,824 











5,203,072 7,520,800 













TRANSATLANTIC SERVICES 

(Inaugurated April 29th, 1946) 
RIO DE JANEIRO-—~RECIFE—DAKAR—LISBON—PARIS 
LONDON —ROME—CAIRO 


Future extensions to BRUSSELS — BEYROUTH — MADRID — BERLIN 














Routes (miles) 





18,388 | Ton-miles .. 















Miles flown .. 799,414 Passengers AS 

Hours flown. . 3,460.| Freight (Ibs.) hk 137,984 

Transatlantic 124 | Mail (ibs.). . re 14,784 
crossings Baggage (ibs.) .. 444,864 

Passenger miles 26,018,955 








TrimiiinS 


Reservations : ARLINGTON HOUSE, ARLINGTON STREET, 
PICCADILLY, S.W.1. Telephone: REGent 7292 ¢ 
Freight: 50 PALL MALL, 'S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehall 7134 





“ Scarcity 
alone, Sir, 
never made anything , 
desirable. After all, Dictators 


are scarce, but who wants one!” 


If you find White Horse Whisky hard. to 
obtain, it is partly because so very many 
people want what little chere is, 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bot. 25/9, }-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
TE, 














THIS ENGLAND « «. sonte rei 


— traditions of our English way of 
life are many and astonishing. 
From legal wigs to academic ‘ squares’, 
from Beefeaters to Bobbies, from top- 
hatted Etonians to yellow stockinged 
Christ’s Hospital boys, there is no end 
to the things that are done because they 
have always been done... In the smok- 
ing of pipes and cigarettes some of us act 
likewise. After all, pipes go back to 
Raleigh, and it is a pleasant thought that 
in a modern Balkan Sobranie we enjoy 
the same perfect leaf first discovered by 
officers who so long ago went with 
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on enchantment 


They’ve bidden adieu to queues —this couple 
with the world before them and the friendly sea 
beneath. They are taking an enchanted voyage in 


WITH A VIEW 


a great Short flying boat. And, like every one of ge 


the thirty-odd passengers in their roomy cabins, 
they have an unrestricted view of the seadanes 


and the coast-lines far below. 


Dinner is served— upstairs in the dining saloon. } 
The generous hull of a Short boat permits roomy 
arrangements on two decks, with cocktail bars, 
lounges, or other amenities not found in land 


planes of comparable size. Passengers enjoy dinner 3% 


in comfort, with the sense of well-being that 
comes from flying “over the sea in ships.” 


seer eee! The trend to flying boats is shown by the 

i routes increasingly served. You can flyby 

Short flying boat from England to Africa, 
India, China, Australia, and New Zealand, 


ten 





“= Also in South America and Scandinavia, 


©. Your travel agent has details. 


== K's fun to fly by flying boatt 


” ShaFts The first manufacturers of aircraft in the world ¢ 


Short Bros, (Rochester & Bedford) Ltd., Rochester « Short & Harland Lid.; Belfast 








The truth 
game 


66 Glad you like this sherry— 
it’s South African. 


It’s extremely good. I got 
some South African wine the 
Other day ... 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine, You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with Euro- 
pean countries until Empire 
wines got a duty preference 
twenty years ago, bucked 
up the South African industry. 


But why haven't we tasted 
such wines before? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, 

ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as “J in 
twenty years with eepic$ wines 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Tee ae) LIMITED 


as the Continent has in 
generations. Ae, 


Only certain wines, then ? % 


So far. All are good, but not 
all are fine. The improvement — 
is naturally progressive. 


Were South. African wines 
well-known here before the 
preference twenty years ago? 


Now you're int into 
history. They used to be very 
popular. But in 1860 Mr. 
Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South 
African wine industry into the 
wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again? : 
I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South. - 
African wine growers to we 
mendous efforts, The British 
Government is not likely 
ved -_ an important Empire 
up the garden again, 
ot Sense. 
So we can look forward to 


several kinds of really fine . 
wines from South Africa + 








You certainly can, 
and very ‘soon, ae 
too.”’ «ibs 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The. Doctor’s: Dilemma 


#Y OBSERVE,” said Mr Dalton last week to the assembled 

. bankers and merchants of the City of London, “that the 
gilt-edged market has been in the doldrums for the last few 
months. Before that it looked better. Soon, I hope, it will 
look better again.” It is a familiar theme which the Chan- 
cellor has always frankly proclaimed by brassy trumpet and big 
dum. He affirmed his objective of borrowing “as cheaply as 
economic and financial conditions permit ”—a formula slightly 
more equivocal than his earlier naming of 2} per cent as the 
appropriate long-term rate for Government borrowing. But 
he went on to argue that the present levels of gilt-edged prices 
reflected no more than a “temporary lapse due to exceptional 
discouragements and a period of monotonously bad news.” A 
little rest and a touch of the doctor’s hearty bedside manner 
ought to put the market back to normal—which on Mr Dalton’s 
thermometer is still marked 25 per cent. 

Of course the patient has perked up—tell a man he is suffer- 
ing Only a temporary lapse and he is halfway to convalescence. 
But if Mr Dalton hoped to restore the market to full health, as 
he conceives it, he has not been altogether successful. His 
remarks have been followed by rises of three points in 
2} per cent Treasury Stock and Old Consols with a correspond- 
ing reduction in their flat yields from 3 per cent to £2 18s, 2d. 
per cent. There is a long way to go before “ Daltons ” reach 
par and although a moderate amount of speculative buying has 
occurred it has been based on the argument that the gilt-edged 
market could hardly go amiss on a strictly. short-term view. So 
far, at any rate, there has been no sign of the sort of big 
institutional buying which has invariably sustained the cheap 
money drives of the past two years. 

There is another reason for describing the response to the 
Chancellor’s salesmanship as lukewarm. Gilt-edged dealers 
have been badly shaken by the fall in gilt-edged prices this year, 
and the anaemia which has long been notorious in other sections 
of the market hag now affected the Funds. In its prime, this 
was a market where a price in a quarter of a million pounds’ 
worth of War Loan would be quoted with a turn of one-sixteenth 
—a mere fifteen pence per {100 between the buying and sell- 
ing ptices for stock running into six figures. But conditions 
ue very different today. It is difficult to get a close price in 
more than £10,000 of stock; in large amounts, the turn is 
dien.as much. as. half a. point... These illustrations. show the 
amxicty of the market at present to take no extended position 
tither way ; and they explain why, when the market trend is 
teversed, prices swing round very sharply and it becomes as 
difficult to buy as it was to sell a few hours earlier: Given the 
thin markets which prevail today, it might have been expected 
that Mr Dalton’s observations on gilt-edged prices would have 
made a much sharper impression than, in fact, they have done. 

Evidently, even the gilt-edged speculators who have usually 
been quick (though not so quick in the last six months) to follow 
Mr Dalton’s lead are now sceptical about his ability, or his 
willingness, to undertake a new cheap money drive of the 

The possibility, to be sure, is not absent from the 
llor’s mind, for in a passage of almost cynical frankness, 

be pointed out that the lapse in prices d 
in a period “ when it was not necessary for the Govern- 
Ment-t0. borrow,” except. on. floating. debt. Further- reflection 


the past six months 


on these words does nothing to abate the suggestion in last 
weck’s issue of The Economist that the Chancellor must have 
meant to imply that if the Government had found it necessary 
to borrow, it would have’ supported—in plain English, 
rigged—the market. The next two months will be very different, 
for on January 1st the Government has to issue, with the back- 
ing of its own guarantee, some £1,100 million of British Trans- 
port Stock. Under the terms of the Transport Act, this will 
be “a stock ” (the use of the singular presumably-rules out the 
suggestion of alternative stocks of varying dates and rates of 
interest) which “in the opinion of the Treasury” is equivalent 
in value to the compensation already fixed for the different 
Classes of railway stocks. To this, Mr Dalton has added that 
the Transport Stock will be redeemable * within this century.” 

Obviously, the only basis by which “ equivalent value ” can 
be calculated is by reference toa’ gilt-edged stock bearing 
broadly the same redemption terms as:the new Transport Stock. 
This, in effect, is what the Act prescribes. “The opinion of 
the Treasury” will have to be supported by the behaviour 
of the comparable gilt-edged stock over a respectable period of 
time before the appointed day. Equally, the Chancellor would 
hardly escape the odium of sharp practice if he procured a rise 
in the gilt-edged market before the take over, in order to float 
off the compensation stock on favourable terms, and then took 
no responsibility for what happened thereafter. 

Until the Chancellor spoke ten.days ago there was a general 
disposition to believe that he might be prepared, reluctantly no 
doubt, to consolidate his cheap money..policy on. the line of 
3 per cent, and to abandon the 2} per cent outpost, . But there 
is a passage in his speech which suggests that this:may. not be 
the case. He admitted that he was well aware of the prevailing 
view in the City that 2} per cent is.“ unreasonably: low,” but 
suggested that claims for higher rates on Government loans 
might be regarded outside the City as ill-timed and unseemly. 
That may be so, though it is difficult, to see his point in recall- 
ing the proverb that sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander 
now that the lender on. Government: security gets much. less 
(and after. income-tax,. far less) while the..man.who receives 
income from profits or wages gets a good deal more.than he 
did before the war. The whole point of) the doctrine. of the 
euthanasia of the rentier—or. the_policy.of pushing. cheap.money 
to extreme limitsis precisely that what is sauce for thé goose 
is not sauce for the gander. And that would still be true even 
if the goose were garnished with 3 pet cent, sauce. 

If, however, the goose refuses to be cooked except on its own 
terms, what can the Chancellor do about it? Can he muster 
sufficient pressure in the market to secure his own terms, of 
something nearer them than 3 per cent? He may get some 
assistance from the disbursement of War Damage payments 
next month, of which part—though ‘perhaps a relatively small 
part—will find its way into~-the- gilt-edged market.. Then 
there is the Argentine railway compensation amounting to 
£150 million ; much of this belongs to) trustee holders, and 
will have to be reinvested directly or indirectly in Government 
securities. But am oppressive silence has descended on the 
hegotiations in Buenos Aires about the payment, which was 
due 30 days after the sanction of the Court had been obtained 
tothe scheme. This sanction -was~ given as long -azo™ as 
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August 21st, the day after the convertibility of sterling was 
suspended, and evidently this new factor in the situation has 
caused delay. Whether it willbe exploited as a reason” for 
reopening the bargain has yet tobe seca. ‘All that canbe said 
at present is that the timing of such aid as the Argentine rail- 
way purchase may bring to the gilt-edged market is by no means 
certain. And there are only ten weeks to go before the terms 
of the Transport Stock have to be fixed. 

There is also the question of how ‘the repayment will be 
financed by the Government. The Argentine sterling balances, 
which will provide the bulk of the purchase price, are at 





GILT EDGED STOCKS : Gross REDEMPTION YIELDS* 


























Stock and Redetnption | Sept. en Ma| ~~ ~y | 2 = * Pe 
} 
jee fre ree es @ wore fsa 
Sorts 
13% Exch. Bds., 1950... |} 113 6)1 5 6/1 8% 117 6\114 5;114 4 
24% Nat. War Bds., 49/51) 2 0 8)2 7 9/113 9/2 3 4 119 3)i1% 5 
34% ne Se eee 219 0/2 10/2144 7/3 48/3 1 T)/24U 
3°% Conversion, 48/53 .. 213 O}1 7 8/213 LiL 29)1 SW 6 T 
Mippies 
a , Nat. War Bds,, 54/56 | 210 0/117 5 6 91,215 82M 6 st 
Nat. Defence, 54/58 . 214 T1118 8/2 9 413 0 O};217 1/214 8 
3% War Loan, 55/59. ... 24 0 19 7 810;3 0 6216 7 7 
Meorum Lones 
Sy a ak ‘61.;3 0 6) 
24% > Funding, 56/61 . .... 213 h 
“, Savings eae 55/65 | 2 17 10 


Loncs 
3% Savings Bonds, 60/70} 2 319 4 
24°, Savings Bonds, 64/67 iin 
oy Savings Bonds, 65/75 | 3 ® 3 
» Treasury Stock, 66. . 


UNDATED 
24% Consolst 21 
24%, Treas, Stk., from '75t¢ 





“Note.—Yields have been given for. ‘significant dates: Sept. 7, 1945, opening of cheap 
money drive; Nov. 14, 1946, high point reached in cheap drive; Mar. 24, 1947, low 
point reached in fuel crisis ; Aug. 15, 1947, low point in sammer reaction; Oct. 9, 1947; eve 
of Chancellor's speech, 

. Yields to earliest date where not otherwise indicated. Yield to latest date. ¢ Flat yield 





present lent to the British Government against floating debt 
created when the debt to Argentina was incurred. To enable 
Argentina to use these balances to pay out the stockholders, 
the Treasury must repay the debt, and to do so it must first 
raise the cash. In present market circumstances it is unthink- 
able that the Chancellor would attempt to raise the wind by 
forcing departmental holdings of long-term securities on to the 
market. Hence he has no alternative but to borrow on floating 
debt from the banking system. The Argentine pay-out will 
therefore inevitably involve an inflation of domestic credit ; 
but, to the extent that the reinvestment demand of Argentine 
rail stockholders so far relieves the gilt-edged market as to 
enable-the authorities, if they thought fit, to sell departmental 
holdings, a portion of this additional credit would eventually 
be cancelled. 

From the Chancellor’s point of view, the necessary mechanics 
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of the operation are therefore rather convenient ; he has g =o 
excuse to create more credit, in the 
will find its way "into the gilt-edged market. Det wine dhe 
been said; it is sutely inconceivable that, on the eve of , 
Budget which “is to be devoted to’ relieving te 
pressure, the Chancellor would be prepared to heig 
still further the very forces which he is 
to suppress—to produce at one and the 
Budget of unparalleled austerity and a Stock 
boom of unparalleied ferocity. He can no longer count 
sedative effect of the American loan in countering the 
effects of inflation at home—save, of covise, to the extent 
sales of gold perform the same function. What then rem 
Thinly veiled “ requests” to City institutions to accept 3 
cent as the right rate? But the City cannot hoist itself 
own bootstraps. It functions through the Sock he 
which, for all its imperfections, is still a market x Bc 
are determined by the balance of supply and demand, 
Mr Dalton propose to change that ? 

Last week, the Chancellor made his now-familiar 
of the gilt-edged market, but he was careful not to =e 
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ditions they would not assist the work of the controls in “ 

ing ” capital projects, And he repeats the familiar—and g 
exaggerated—proposition that a rise in interest rates wou 
increase the already heavy burden of the public debt. Leaving 
floating debt out of the reckoning, there are £1,800 million of 
stocks and bonds which are finally or optionally redeemable 
during the next three years, and even a rise of half of one per 
cent on the average on these issues would add no more than 
£9,000,000 to the cost of the National Debt—and this would 
be subject to taxation. Would that be a devastating addition to 
inflationary pressure ? Might it not be a fair price far a modes 
lever to help in bringing that pressure under control? Thi 
is not an argument for dear money ; but it is an argument for 3 
sense of perspective in the pursuit of cheap money at a time 
when the real rate of interest may be four or five times kigher 
than the return on Government securities. There is no tolerable 
rate of interest under present conditions which would bring the 
demand for and the supply of real capital into equilibrium 
But equally no policy is acceptable which threatens to widea 
the already extreme gap between the two rates. That is the 
Chancellor’s dilemma. He has built much on the assumption 
that the railways might be taken over on a 24 per cent basis 
He should have the courage to re-work his sums of the “ profit” 
from this operation on the basis of 3 per cent, or perhaps alittle 
less, simply because that rate fits the facts of the market, and 
cannot be manipulated in his favour without running grave init 
tionary risks. That it might also secure more reasonable treatmet 
for the railway stockholder is, in that context, only incidental 
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Winter Coal Supplies 


HAT the Ministry of Fuel and Power has lately lost in 

} volubility and volatility has been more than made good 
by the straightforward clarity of Mr Gaitskell’s remarks on the 
coal problem since he became Minister, There is more scope 
for confusion and misunderstanding about coal figures than 
about any other industrial statistics. There have been times in 
the past—the summer coal budget in its original and revised 
versions was certainly one—when even those who are prac- 
tised in the devious task of unravelling the figures had to admit 
defeat. It is a great relief to have the figures clearly explained 
and assembled in a winter coal budget which, as far as is possible 
at this early stage of the winter, carries a convincing air of good 


sense. 

«The new Minister begins the first winter for which he has 
disect responsibility in a much happier position than his pre- 
decessor twelve months ago. For that, he and his present 
Minister in Chief deserve much of the credit. .Last autumn, of 
course, everyone knew about the imminence of a fuel crisis 
exept the Minister himself—as Mr Shinwell proudly boasted 
sx months too soon, The new Minister stops short, of guaran- 
teeing that industry. will get its needs met in full, whatever 
happens. But the programme of coal supplies. this winter— 
“not targets Or aims. which we should like to achieve, but hard 
objective estimates of what we think is: likely to happen ”— 
contemplates no cut im industry’s full consumption require- 
ments, It is only six months ago, in the panic atmosphere of the 
fuel.crisis, that industry was being allocated a total coal supply 
which would have covered no more than two-thirds of its 
summer requirements, Panic gave place to the realisation that 
this sort of planning meant industrial suicide, and the basis of 
the summer supplies. was later revised for the five months June 
to October to supply industry at the same level as in the summer 
of 1946—that is with roughly 85 per cent of its solid fuel 
requirements. 

To give even a guarded promise that industry’s fuel require- 
ments will be met in full during the winter is ,at least one 
bright feature in a dark industrial scene. How is it possible ? 
First—let it be recorded with all solemnity—a target has been 
whieved, and even bettered. Coal stocks at the beginning of 
the winter coal period (which runs from November to the end 
of April) are likely to be 15} million tons. Instead of adding 
4£00,000 tons to the stockpile as in the summer of 1946, 
9,000,000 tons have been added. The crazy risks run last year 
when the winter coal season started with less than 11 million 
tons of distributed stocks, are not to be repeated. But, as Mr 
Gaitskell properly emphasised on Tuesday, the improvement of 
§000,000 tons in summer stock building is not altogether meri- 
rious. Two million tons have come from the elimination of 
ports during the summer—at a time when British coal was 
lever more sorely needed abroad. Of the increase of 1.3 million 
ns in coal supplies this summer, nearly half has come from 
imports. Thus more than ‘half of the increase in stocks has 
been due to the failure of the industry to produce and export. 
And a bright summer has largely to be thanked for the saving 
#16 million tons in internal.consumption of coal, compared 
With the summer of 1946. 

_When industry was brought to a standstill last February, coal 

Ocks Were 5} million tons. Mr Gaitskell has put the minimum 

gure for safety at 6} million tons—and that will be none too 
ligh'for.comfort. This leaves a total supply to be drawn from 
fa cuning the winter six months of 8} million tons. Output 

‘deep-mined ‘coal in this’ same period is put at 97. million 


tons and of opencast coal at 4} million tons—together they 
produced 974 million tons in the winter months of 1946-47. 
Total supplies for the winter 1947-48 should therefore amount 
to 110 million tons. The estimate for winter production makes 
certain optimistic assumptions—that there will be a net gain in 
output from werking longer hours (about which two precious 
months have already been wantonly wasted), and that production 
will average 33 million tons a week. An output of this order 
is by no means impossible, as the results obtained in the first 
flush of enthusiasm after the five-day week was introduced last 
May clearly show. But if account is taken of holidays it means 
getting 3.9 million tons in most weeks, and that is a figure which, 
as Mr Gaitskell frankly pointed out, has only been touched on 
one occasion this year. As for the increase of §00.000° tons in 
opencast production, much depends om the weather and the 
introduction of new American diggers: ‘None of these assump- 
tions is necessarily unrealistic, but it is as well to recognise’ that 
they have been made. 

Inquests on dead targets are not very profitable, but a few 
tears on the “ indispensable minimum” of 200 million tons’ for 
coal production this year which the “ Economic Survey” pro- 
claimed ‘are Called for. It was obvious, even” on that bleak 
February morning when the target was set, that it would not 
be hit. The best revision which Mr Gaitskell can’ offer ‘is 
197 million tons, and the coal account has been balanced’ only 
because consumption this summer was 3,000,000 tons lower 
than was expected. The “most drastic economy ” which the 
“Economic Survey” contemplated has been further stiffened, 
and perhaps those who. were busy earlier this year with argu- 
ments that the coal target should be raised to 225 million tons 
have now learned a little realism. 

Given total supplies of r10 million tons this winter, how are 
they to be distributed ? The detailed answer is given in the 
accompanying table, which sets out the figures for industry, 
public utilities and railways, domestic and other consumption, 
and bunkers, and relates them to production and changes in 
stocks. The budget for the coming winter and the actual con- 
sumption for last winter were given by the Minister. The 
original summer budget is also included in the table, not 
because it had any contact with reality, but because it provides 
material for a diverting study in comparative planning :-— 

CoaL SUPPLIES 
‘Million. Tons) 


Consumption at New Winter 
Last Winter Original Estimate 
Summer Budget 
Nov., 1946- May-Oct., 1947 Novy., 1947- 
April, 1947 ee April, 1948 
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1946-47 of near’y 25 per cent, and industry as a whole will have 
no cause for complaint if it receives a total supply of this size.* 
Of the other allocations, electricity requirements already 
covered by stocks to the extent of 5% weeks” wintet_consump- 
tion) have again been generously conceded—come what may the 
power stations will not go short this winter. A 10 per cent 
increase in coal for coke ovens recognises the still severe 
shortages of coke and pig iron—both urgently needed to sustain 
the increased target for steel production next year. By this 
means, the steel industry will get 25 per cent more coke than it 
did last winter. Railways are slightly cut, while domestic and 
miscellaneous consumption remains on the same basis as last 
winter. In addition, the household consumer is expected to 
make a 10 per cent saving in electricity and gas. 

These figures relate to the broad sections of industry as a 
whole. They are based partly on the assumption that firms in 
each of these sections will have enjoyed an equal opportunity 
to take coal into stock during the summer—an assumption which 
has been qualified by disputes. and other interruptions of supply. 
When the summer re-stocking target of 15 million tons was 
set, the Government gave a specific undertaking that the size 
of stocks held by individual firms would not be taken into 
account in fixing their winter coal allocations. For steel firms, 
this undertaking has been replaced by another which ought to 
provide each company with its full requirements. For the rest 
of industry, the undertaking stands, but it is coupled with the 
assumption that each firm can draw upon stocks to the 
extent of 24 weeks’ supplies (10 per cent of requirements, or 
1,800,000 tons). By the end of the winter, the steel industry 
should have 14 weeks’ supply of coal in stock, and industry 
generally about 2 weeks’ supply. For those companies which 
have been unable, for causes beyond their control, to build up 
stocks during the summer to the required level, supplementary 


*A recent note in The Economist did less than justice to the planned 
supply of 24} million tons—now slightly bettered—to industry this 
winter, by suggesting that it was less than the summer allocation. 
The table above shows that this is not the case, and the confusion 
arose partly because Sir Stafford Cripps’s original forecast of winter 
supplies to industry a month ago did not make it clear that coke 
ovens were excluded, 


allocations will be made through the sahil of the Rego 
Boards. 


Here, at. last, is a coal budget which is intelligible and 
able. If it eres towards optimism on the side of future Produc. 
tion, it may be also that it sets out to give industry slj 
more coal than will, in fact, be consumed this winter. It 
be altogether too optimistic to suppose that the winter 
budget represents the turning point in the coal situation. 
its success is the measure of failure to supply any coal at all for 
export. Coal-hungry Europe will certainly be looking 
at British industry going flat out this winter—or, perhaps tote 
accurately, not prevented from doing so by lack of coal,. The 
Paris Report contains an undertaking that Britain will export ¢ 
million tons of coal to Europe next year, to which the Minister 
of Fuel and Power has added the postcript this week that if this 
is to be done, the job must be started before the winter is. over, 
“We will,” he said, “ probably be pressed to start soon,” Byt 
his estimates of production this winter are not so optimistic gs 
to suggest that towards the end of the winter supplies willbe 
running sufficiently above the present level of requirements to 
provide half-a-million tons a month for export. The export 
target next year is more likely to involve cuts at home ; and 
the only consumer who can be cut is the domestic consumer, 

Meanwhile, for this glimpse of realism in coal 
industry will be grateful. True, it might be fairly described a 
“ pit-head budgeting”—at least on present indications of 4 
severe shortage of coal wagons this winter. In view of that 
shortage, it may well prove to be a good thing that the miney 
insisted on having their way and working on Saturday morning 
instead of an extra half-hour on five days. There may be risks 
of increased absenteeism among the coal producers as a result, 
but an extra half day will make a great difference to coal move- 
ment. Present shortages of coal supplies and of transport-to 
move them could not decently be accompanied by the shocking 
waste of loading and transport facilities standing idle on two 
days every weekend this winter. Given the transport, the coal 
budget is capable of realisation. But transport (as a later note 
shows) may be a serious threat to its achievement. 


Business Notes 


Markets and Ministers 

One by one the leading Government spokesmen are tuning 
their speeches to the same sombre pitch, and are now approaching 
unison upon the austere note first struck. and least waveringly 
held by Sir Stafford Cripps. In content, there was nothing novel 
in Mr Morrison’s speech last weekend, but his tone reached new 
depths. Three months ago he was talking mildly of the prudence 
of carrying an umbrella because of a passing shower. Now he is 
grim and earnest, and the metaphor changes to the choice between 
the “fatally dangerous way and the sound way,” with doubts 
whether even that choice now remains, It was perhaps this con- 
trast, this proof of belated progress towards realism, which most 
affected the City. The speech had more discernible effect in the 
markets than the much more informative “downward spiral” 
speech from Sir Stafford a week earlier, and even than the first 
announcement of the export programme. Industrials in the closing 
phase of the last Account faced a fresh bout of weakness in narrow 
taarkets, and the Financial Times index on Tuesday stood nearly 
seven points below its level of ten days ago (but a similar amount 
pe raggense touched early last a Ms is naturally im- 
possible, however, to apporyon responsibility for this weakness 
between the Chancellor’s confirmation that a new budget is im- 
minent (the share index ‘two points on the morrow of 
his Mansion House speech) and Mr Morrison’s warnings of the 
unpleasantness of the industrial change-round and of deepening 
austerity. For investors, the industrial uncertainties—heightened 
as they are aiteeiee the risks of Whitehall bottlenecks on the one hand 
and gis ges in overseas markets on the other—are per- 
but it is questionable whether the Stock 
Exchange takes this view At all events, the coincidence of the 
the new Account with the announcement a3 a winter 





coal programme which might have been expected to be regarded 
as meets reassuring for industry quite failed to arrest the masket 
tren 

At least until the budget, the markets will obviously remain both 
narrow and cautious, Is there any budget portent in the fact 
that the problem of industrial costs, previously rather io 
Ministerial speeches, was selected for special emphasis ‘ork by 
Mr Morrison and Sit Stafford? To the extent that pone 
policy can check the rise in costs or influence a reduction, it 
with the Chancellor rather than with his colleagues that the ree 
tive lies ; and now that Mr Morrison has dropped his voice 
the note of truculent optimism it is Mr Dalton whose tose’ 
most jarringly out of tune. Certainly, it is his turn . sie at 
But the kind of budget which is now most.commoni 
there is some discussion of the probabilities in a Nos ae 
632—would impose only indirect and secondary pressure u 
costs level, though it would tend to restrain the rise. 
effect of a budget of indirect taxation, whether or not combined 
with a reduction in subsidies, would be to raise prices. 
and hopes of a. reduction in. the unit costs of industry, 
then have to rest wholly upon the chances of preventing @ 
rise in Wages and of greater iency from 
management—apart from the uncontrollable factor of i 
To make a frontal assault on the cost structure, the 
approach would be by. way of increases in direct taxation, 
the effects of these upon costs would be at least partially neutral 
by the repercussions upon incentive and efficiency. For Brit 
achieve competitive costs internationally is obviously im 
but in the long rum the only practicat of doing 
be, not by reducing internal prices, but by writing-down extem® 
prices—in other words, adjusting sterling at the right time, 
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Miners’ Hours and Wages 


The miners’ acceptance of the scheme to work longer hours 
this winter—it is limited to the six months from November to 
April—now awaits confirmation by union branches, At last, 
some of the lost ground can be retrieved. Had the scheme started 
at the beginning of September, as was originally intended, the 
chances of reaching the target of 200 million tons in 1947 would 
have been much greater, As it is, Mr Gaitskell does not 

tly expect the introduction of hours to accomplish 
any miraculous improvement ; he cautiously expects “ something 
more from longer hours.” The miners’ own estimate of the 
results of overtime is considerably higher, but, in the light of 
experience, the Minister of Fuel is wisely adopting a more 
cautious view. e may be technical difficulties in working 
out the scheme. If districts agree to extend the working day, 
the vexed question of revision of “ stints” and tasks will arise. 
If, as seems more likely, they adopt Saturday working, the 
problem will be to secure the full attendance of all workers of 
all grades. 


The miners’ conference last weekend, having agreed unani- 
mously on hours, proceeded to adopt their Executive’s proposal 
to press for an increase of £1 a week in minimum wages, though 
with considerably less unanimity, for many delegates hoped that 
the reported increase of £2 would be sought. The proposed 
minima are £6 for underground workers and {£5 1os. for surface 
workers ; the underground minimum is only slightly higher than 
the national average of weekly carnings in coalmining in 1946 
of £5 18s. 7d. But there are wide variations between districts ; 
the average for Leicestershire was £7 7s. 1d. and for Nottingham- 
shire £6 14s. 8d. but the figures for South Wales were only 
£5 10s. sd. and Durham £5 14s, 6d. 


The avowed purpose of the miners’ claim is to raise the 


‘gandards of lower paid day workers, but it is coupled with a 


demand to maintain existing differentials, between the various 
gtades, by increasing day rates to 38. 4d. per shift with a corres- 
ponding increase in piece rates. The claim in no way replaces 
the union’s intention to secure a radical revision of the wages 
sructure. It is put forward rather as an “interim” measure 
until the more complex and fundamental changes can be tackled. 
But it is an ominous omission that the claim is not re- 
jated to higher output. Unless an undertaking of higher output 
is given, and effectively carried out, the result of a wage increase 
of this formidable character can only be further inflation of costs, 
which domestic and industrial consumers must meet. The omens 
for success in the export drive are already obscure enough. A 
further inflation of British export costs would be the sure 


t defeat. 
guarantee of defeat : - 


“Save the Franc "* ° 


Another “ Save the Franc” campaign has been launched in 
France—and not a moment too soon. Monetary stability and a 
balanced budget which were repeatedly stated to provide the twin 
pillars of the Monnet Plan for capital reconstruction have signally 
failed to do the task that was expected of them. In the past year the 
note circulation of the Bank of France has risen by 30 per cent. 
The cost-of-food index for Paris has almost doubled. and the cost- 
dl-living index has risen by 45 per cent. There has been no 
holding back the tide of demands for increased wages, many of 
them backed by strike action and damage to national production. 
The ordinary budget has been running at a deficit of close on 
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100 milliard francs a year and has lett the whole of the supple- 
mentary budget to be covered by borrowing. Since the general 
public has Jost confidence in the currency there has been no 
genuine flow of savings into securities, and the greater 
part of the borrowing has been made direct from the banking 
system. The nationalised imstitutions have been working at 4 
loss. Fortunately there has been a substantial inflow of imports, 
financed by external borrowing, to neutralise a good deal of this 
inflationary material. But that is now virtually at an end, . The 
only terms on which appreciable Marshall aid can be forthcoming 
will be a genuine evidence of self-help and financial rehabilitation 
by France. Hence the latest campaign which M. Ramadier 
launched towards the end of last week, It is a plan of budgetary 
economy and of tax revision, 


The target is to balance not merely the ordinary budget, but 
also the supplementary budget—in the latter case by cancelling 
the whole of the capital programme which it covers. Ordinary 
expenditure is being reduced partly by substantial curtailment of 
the number of recruits called up for the army this year. Taxation 
will not be increased but its collection made more efficient. In 
particular, agricultural, commercial and professional incomes, 
which M. Ramadier with considerable understatement said “ bear 
a tax burden much lower than wages,” will be made to pay 
their fair share of taxation. All this is aspiration and oratory. 
France now awaits the deeds that will translate these brave words 
and intentions into a positive and effective policy. The first tech- 
nical development in the campaign was an increase in the Bank 
of France discount rate from 1} per cent to 2} per cent. This 
could have little but psychological effect, but nevertheless is a 
welcome evidence of the intentions of the authorities. Meanwhile, 
the immediate crisis in the balance-of-payments is being 
met by emergency help from the United States, in particular 
by the return of nearly $100 million of captured French gold 
from Germany and of nearly $40 million that was stolen in 
India and China by Japan. In addition some dollars earmarked 
for later purchases out of the Export-Import Bank credit are to 
be made immediately available, A considerable sum of urgently 
needed dollars may also be forthcoming from the vesting of 
dollar assets held by French residents. The United States has 
been asked to help such an operation by disclosing to the French 
Government all dollar balances, securities and gold held for 
account of French nationals. Another small instalment of interim 
aid for France will be made available by the direction given to 
the US army authorities to purchase francs to the equivalent of 
$50 million in anticipation of their French currency needs, These 
expedients will help to tide France over the immediate emergency. 
In itself, howgver, this emergency aid will do little to prepare the 
ground for the longer term plan of which the domestic financial 
rehabilitation scheme must be deemed an integral and essential 
part. 

* * © 


Gold Movements 


Seldom ,have international gold movements assumed such a 
disparate pattern as in recent times. Up to the end of July the 
United States was actually exporting very small amounts of gold 
to the United Kingdom. The amount, however, did not total more 
than some $1,500,000 for the first seven months of this year. 
Since then the movement has been reversed and though no details 
are as yet available the reports of substantial shipments of gold 
from Britain to the United States may be taken as well founded. 
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South Africa continues to make regular monthly exports of gold 
to the United States, but it is Latin America which in recent 
months has provided the main source for the influx of gold into 
that country. In July no less than $104 million was imported from 
Latin American republics, reversing the movements which were 
apparent in the years 1944-1946. Small amounts of gold con- 
tinue to be exported from the United States to British India. 
More recently a new factor has appeared in the world of inter- 
national bullion movements, namely the resumption of appre- 
ciable gold exports by Russia, most of which are canalised to the 
United States. The latest weekly figures, covering the period to 
September 24th, show that 160,000 0z of gold as well as 14 million 
oz of silver was imported into the United States from the USSR. 


International movements of bullion are unlikely to reflect the 
recent freeing of gold to Italy and France. The equivalent of £6 
million in gold, which was captured from the Germans by the 
Allies in Northern Italy, is being handed back to the Italian 
Government. This is likely to be held in Italy, and even if it 
forms the basis of US emergency aid for Italy it is probable that 
Italy will remain in physical possession of the metal. In the case 
of the French gold recaptured in Germany and in Japan, restitu- 
tion is also unlikely to make itself apparent in actual international 
shipments in the near future. The general trend of gold ship- 
ments continues unmistakably in the direction of the United States. 
The diversity of the currents along which this flow is moving is a 
token of the gradual breakdown of the normal mechanism of inter- 
national exchange, of the fact that overdraft facilities under exist- 
ing’ payments agreements have either been reached or exceeded, 
and that the world is slowly drifting back either to the bilateral 
balance of barter agreements or to payments in specie for the 
settlement of net differences on international accounts. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts on South African Loan 


The most important implications of the financial agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the Union of South Africa are 
those that derive from the clause referring to control of move- 
ments of British capital to the Union. The main part of the 
arrangement dealing with the loan of gold and the consequential 
changes in the arrangements for the sale of newly mined South 
African gold amount to little more than a change of timing in 
the arrival of South African gold to the central reserve of the 
sterling area. What could have been counted on over the next 
three years is promised, subject to ratification by the Union 
Parliament, early next year. Moreover, this is the offer of a 
net figure of gold whereas the yearly sales agreements which 
operate until the end of 1947 left it open to the Union of South 
Africa to have recourse to the sterling area dollar pool in order 
to meet the whole or part of its deficit with the dollar area, From 
the beginning of next year, that deficit will have to be met from 
South Africa’s own resources. The clause in the agreement re- 
garding the exchange of information on the movement of capital 
between the Union and other parts of the sterling area; and the 
possibility of measures to control or prevent movement of capital 
to South Africa from the United Kingdom should remove a 
factor which in the recent past has seriously disturbed the balance 
of payments between the two countries and has caused South 
Africa to misread the strength of its own position and to indulge 
in a grossly excessive import programme. 

It is estimated that over the past twelve months close on £100 
million of capital has left Britain for the Union of South 
Africa. The bulk of this was refugee capital, some of it accom- 
panied by its owners who emigrated, but most of it driven out 
of this country by the fears of a deteriorating political and econo- 
mic situation and by the search for the greater security that the 
Union was thought to offer. Most of that money has remained 
in South Africa in the form of cash. small trickle may have 
made its way into dollars because the control over the export of 
capital from South Africa, particularly capital which accompanies 
emigrants, has been decidedly less stringent than in the United 
Kingdom. Far more important has been the effect of this move- 

ment of sterling from Britain to South Africa on South Africa’s 
import programme. There is no clear demarcation between capital 
and current payments in sterling area machinery and this substan- 
tial inflow of British funds into the Union led inevitably to an in- 
crease in the Reserve Bank’s sterling balances—a movement which 
the South African authorities have constantly resisted. On this 
occasion they have resisted it by holding back their gold deliveries 
under the current sales contract and also by dipping into the sterl- 
‘ing area dollar pool on a larger scale than they would otherwise 
have done. Tf, therefore, the further movement of such refugee 
capital is controlled or prevented, and since at the same time South 
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Africa is to remain directly responsible out of her own Tesouroey 
for her dollar deficit, it follows that South Africa will be compelled 
in the immediate future to curtail very considerably her substantial 
imports from the United States. kes 


a * * 7 | 
Transport Crisis Next ? 


There is every justification for the recently increased anmety 
about the ability of the railways to meet the heavy demands of the 
coming winter traffic. The volume of rail traffic is still above the 
prewar level and coal and mineral movements are higher than 
they were a year ago. Freight movement on the railways ‘will 
increase during the winter as the volume of heavy traffic shows 
its usual seasonal rise and particularly if bad weather affects coast- 
wise shipping and canals. Additional traffic will be diverted tp 
the railways this winter owing to the 10 per cent cut in petrol 
for road haulage. And owing to the general adoption of the fiy. 
day week in industry, which now affects about 30,000 firms, 9 
large number of important concerns are now refusing to accept 
traffic or put it on rail on Saturdays. This contraction of th 
working period is creating an uneconomic peak demand for trans. 
port services and entails the provision of additional vehicles and 
tractive power. 

When the war ended, transport was in sore need of overhaul 
after the tremendous load it had carried in the previous six years 
with the minimum of attention to maintenance. Since then the 
arrears have not been overtaken ; it has not even heen possible in 
all cases to deal with current maintenance. The inevitable resuly 
of such enforced neglect are becoming increasingly apparent, 
There are, in particular, no fewer than 200,000 railway wagons 
out of service for repair, compared with the standard under normal 
efficiency of about 60,000. Last August the number was 170,000 
and the subsequent increase to the present unprecedented figure 
is contrary to the normal seasonal cycle of wagon repairs, Nearly 
20 per cent of the railway locomotives are out of service for repair 
and the percentage of heavy freight locomotives is even higher, 
Last winter’s coal crisis has left its legacy of reduced new con- 
struction. Thus, at the onset of the winter, there is the prospectof 
greater demand for transport and fewer resources to meet it, The 
risk of a further slowing down of traffic movement is high >and 
perhaps only a benign winter will avert a serious breakdown, I 
is, frankly, an alarming outlook, and it obviously tempers. the 
favourable character of the winter fuel allocations. The coal 
be got but will it all be moved ? And in the middle of this critical 
winter, the Transport Commission and Railway Executives wil 
take over full responsibility—and will inevitably add their quop 
to the prevailing uncertainties and difficulties. 


. * * * 


Doubts About Oil Conversion 


The coal-to-oil conversion programme is making laboured 
progress. The annual rate of fuel oil consumption in October 
last year, for all industries, was just under 2,000,000 tons. The 
official programme of conversion published in the summer, aimed 
at raising this figure to 8,000,000 tons by the third quarter of 
1948. At present, the prospects of fulfilling this yer et 
within the next twelve months are remote. Of the 
6,000,000 tons, about 4,500,000 tons have been authorised -for 
industry and 1,500,000 for the railways. Within the industrid 
group, the steel industry accounts for 900,000 tons, glass for 
a much smaller tonnage, the non-ferrous metal industries fo 
another slice, and the remainder—which comprises the buk 
of the authorisations—has been allocated for boiler conversion 
in steam-raising plant. ; 

Out of this expansion programme installations of rather less that 
2,000,000 tons have been completed. If allowance is made fora 
increased consumption of fuel oil by plant already using oil befor 
the present programme was drawn up, it is probable that th 
present rate of fuel oil consumption is about 4,000,000 tas ! 
year—about halfway towards the target. The slowest pace hs 


been made in the locomotive conversion programme ; the ultimate 
target here is 1,500,000 tons a year, but so far capacity for 
and there is siete d 


only 40,000 tons has been completed 
raising it above 70,000 tons by the end of this year. 
the chief obstacles to the programme, at least until 
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Is Australia your market? 





Do the people of Australia buy your products? Or do you 
buy theirs? Whichever is the case, the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia is able to give you considerable assistance. 
Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government, the 
Bank has 330 branches throughout Australia and New 
Guinea; it has an unrivalled first-hand knowledge of 
Australian produce and Australian requirements ; it is, 
therefore, unusually well equipped to facilitate trade 
between this country and the Commonwealth. The 
Managers of the London branches welcome enquiries 


from those whose interests lie in the Australian market, 


en LL a Seat Seanentte ssewtat nnn 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
1 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.a, 








ONE MAN MOVES 100 TONS 
OF EARTH IN ONE HOUR! 


20 men with ‘ Caterpillar’ rs 
dozers and Sera h doi 





to carve a table-to; surface out 
3,000 acres of voces country. * 


London Airport, still expanding, is 
destined to become the World’s 
greatest Airway Centre, In its con- 
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‘Caterpillar’ moves the earth— 


Jack Olding “= ne D 


EK OLDING & CO. LTO., HATFIELD, HERTS. "PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INOORPORATED BY 





ROYAL OHARTER 1746, 


LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2. 





West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Where Accounts may be opened on usual 
London terms. 





HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 


Branches throughout Scotland. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 





Fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 
enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
(Manager: G. C. Cowan) 
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Altogether the relief which Ccoal-to-oil conversion will afford 
this winter and the next is likely to +e serrsn o than os 
original programme contemplated. It is i a elie 
scheme, and parti + so in steam raising, and thé recent 
increase in the price of fuel oil to about £7 108. per ton (equiva- 
lent roughly to £4 8s. per, ton for, coal) has further underlined 
the need for serious reconsideration of its long-term possibilities 
for different uses. Steam raising (as distinct, say, from steel 
smelting) is one of the least efficient ways of consuming fuel oil. 


eee SR 


Anglo-Argentine Trade Talks | 


A trade delegation from the Board. of Trade and the Ministry 
of Supply will visit Argentina early next month to discuss trade 
problems with the, Argentine authorities. They will be joined 
in Buenos Aires by representatives of the Treasury and the 
Ministry of Food. The groundwork of the talks is obvious 
enough—Argentina requires British manufactures and Britain 
desires Argentine foodstuffs—but the ctux of any actual bargain- 
ing will undoubtedly be the financial problem which has arisen 
from non-convertibility. 


The current discussions on the use of sterling balances for the 
purchase of the British-owned railways have already been pro- 
longed owing to this new factor, and both countries are concerned 
about their trading deficits. Useful trade negotiations can hardly 
proceed very far until the two sides have reached an accommo- 
dation about the acceptability of sterling as a basis for mutual 
trade. 


The meat contract with Argentina runs until September, 1950, 
and agreement has already been reached about the proportion 
of Argentina’s exportable surplus which! is to be shipped to 
Britain next year, in addition to the minimum fixed supplies 
under the contract. But Britain would be willing enough to 
take additional quantities provided that the price was reasonable 
and that sterling was acceptable in payment. As for supplies of 
feedingstuffs, the present slight improvement in the British posi- 
tion is only likely to be temporary, and stocks will be very low by 
the end of the winter. Future supplies are problematical in view 
of the world grain shortage. Earlier this year Britain purchased 
a million tons of maize from Argentina (of which 250,000 tons is 
to go to Eire), but annual prewar requirements were nearly 
3} million tons. Linseed oil is another commodity which Britain 
would be willing to purchase, but not at an exorbitant price. 


Many of the import restrictions which the Argentine Govern- 
ment imposed on British goods in July and August have been 
relaxed, but many import permits which have been recently 
issued by the Argentine authorities are only valid-for 15 days. 
That fact alone makes export trade to the Argentine a difficult 
business. The new discussions will accomplish a good deal if 
they can restore trade between the two countries on a more per- 
manent and stable basis. But this will not be done without 
assurances about delivery of British exports which Argentina 
most urgently requires. The general expansion of exports con- 
templated in the 1948 targets is not much of a bargaining counter 
in discussions with countries who want particular classes of goods 
at particular dates, 


» * * 


Sauce for Surtax-Payers 


The National Savings Committee was certainly wise to drop 
the style “small” savings from the activities which remained to 
it after the issue of “large” securities ceased. For now it is 
frankly addressing an appeal to the surtax payer to buy savings 
certificates. It is true that the new “ Save the Bank Way ” scheme 
is designed to extend the practice of regular purchases beyond 
those who are within the reach of the familiar group schemes, and 
hence is directed to “the middle income groups, the professional 
man, the salaried executive, farmers, in fact all those with a 
private joint stock banking account ”—and by no means all these 
persons are payers of surtax. But the notable feature of the pub- 
licity drive is that it points out more blatantly than in: earlier 
advertising the special attractions of savings certificates to those 
beyond the standard income tax brackets. 


The savings certificate, it deserves to be recalled, is traditionally 
an instrument designed for the small saver, and if held to maturity 
carries an unusually high gross rate of interest. Before purely 
political iderations came into the reckoning, this was justified 
almost wholly by the fact that the genuine small saver before the 
war was ¢ither -exempt from income tax of paid’ only‘ a 
:very low effective rate. This principle is underlined by the 


_ with the probiem of h 
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existence of the limits upon individual holdings—timits which 
have recently been raised. Now that genuine small savings ate 
lagging so badly—total net subscriptions for the first twenty. 
seven weeks of this year, despite the large repayments of Defence 
Bonds at maturity, have been running at only 36 per cent the 
target rate—the National Savings Committee is ify’ the 
small saver’s carrot before the noses of ‘the farge savers, 

the Chancellor is declaiming that 2} per cent gross is g 
adequate rate for Government securities, the Committee goes out 
of its way to point out that its.own particular brand 

ment securities returns no less than £11 16s. 3d. per cent gross #9 
tax-payers in the 15s. 6d. bracket—with, of course, much higher 
rates to those in the highest brackets. Mr Dalton’s warning abou; 
“sauce for the goose being sauce for the gander” was obviously 
addressed to the wrong audience. 

The evil is minimised, of course, by the existence of the limits 
But the Committee’s tactics are in principle well calculated tg 
arouse resentment among the only classes whose * savings ” 
count ; but for their ignorance of the inwardness of such mg 
this resentment would probably take a very concrete form, |, 
must be conceded that the conversion of bank deposits into savings 
certificates must tend to reduce the disposition to spend, but this 
tendency is at its greatest. with genuine small savers and can 
scarcely be said to exist at all when the “ savings ” are made from 
surtax payers’ accumulated bank deposits. Yet the genuine 
savings earn a little under 27 per cent and the sterile sub 
scriptions cost the Government “a multiple of that rate. If the 
“large” savers now take the hint—it is surprising, indeed, that 
they needed any reminder—the extent of the inevitable shortfall 
from the year’s target will be smothered in a smoke-screen, The 
Committee may thus secure a book-keeping “ success,” in a fashion 
which fittingly parallels the Chancellor’s techniques of 1946—but 
at what a cost in terms of hard cash and of retreat from the 
principles and dignity of a great movement. Why cannot the 
authorities honestly face the facts? It is better to fall short of 
the target by £200 million than to pretend that it has been reached 
by collecting the subscriptions from moneys which would not 
have been spent in any case, for that process hides even from the 
Movement itself the magnitude of the job it is tackling. An extra 
£10 million of genuine savings from the little men would be worth 
incomparably more than twenty times that sum “ saved ” by sub- 
scriptions from the middle and upper income groups—even if 
these “ savings” were not being extracted by questionable means. 


* * * 


Car Production and Exports ay 


The Ministry of Supply has now agreed not to press the 
motor car manufacturers for a greatly accelerated rate of standard- 
isation of manufacture as a means of speeding up the export drive. 
When he outlined his plans to the industry last August, Mr 
Wilmot went so far as-to suggest “one factory one model,” m 
idea which found little favour with the industry. Their teply 
to the Minister, which was discussed in a Business Note in The 
Economist on October 4th, stressed the danger of interrupted pro- 
duction which might arise if standardisation were pressed: t 
quickly. fm 

The Ministry has now agreed that standardisation ree 4 
second, and the attainment of the export target first. But althou 
it has bowed on the question of fewer models, it has carried 
its point about steel allocations. In their memorandum thie 
weeks ago the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders asked 
for enough steel in 1948 to make 475,000 cars, of which 3150” 
were intended for export and 160,000 for the home market. 
Ministry has countered with a suggested programme of 400,00 
cars: 315,000 for export and 90,000 to 100,000 for the: 
market. There figures are apparently based upon a 
estimate of the probable steel supplies to the industry m@ 
year. a 

Car manufacturers will no doubt be well. satisfied with i 
outcome of their exchange of views with the Ministry. 
have secured an unspecified extension of time for théest 
dardisation of models, and though they. have been advised B 
plan their production on the basis of a severe cut in sales | 
cars to.the home market, they could hardly have exp i 
obtain enough steei to meet their original target of 1 Sy 
But the industry would do well to recognise that, - 
few specialist firms, it will be under continuous pressure 10 
duce‘a minimum numberof models which can a 
sale‘at home and abroad. After 1948, when industry pies 

& its export target, the two issue 
Closely interdependent _ Nabe cen 4 — 
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j, that Blue as a result of a majority vote by users of BIRO. 
The present Blue-Black ink is still available and is 
recommended by us for use in business and legal 
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Johnnie Walker 


jo000 8 BI) BORN. 1820—STILL GOING STRONG 


_ “RED LABEL” 25/9 per bottle 13/6 per half-bottle. 
“BLACK LABEL” 27/9 per bottle 


MAXIMUM PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 





SHOWING AT 6.15 


‘World markets’ are sometimes in out-of-the-way 
places, and the story of the post-war selling of British 
films for export deserves a film script to itself. 

In China, for instance, coolies are often employed 
as the quickest means of getting films from one city to 
another. They battle along the old caravan routes, by 
paddy field, mountain pass and river; carrying Odd 
Man Out, Great Expectations or Black Narcissus. Every 
day some far-off audience sees its first British film. 

The game is worth the hazard. There is more at 
stake than a British export, vitally important though 
that may be. For at journey’s end there are the richer 
rewards of good will and better acquaintance. Through 
the new British films Mr. Tang of China sees the British 
people, sees Mr. McLeod of Edinburgh, Mr. Smith of 
London. 

Nowadays we are all so much ‘ involved in mankinde,’ 
so much in need of this closer view of one another. 
Edinburgh may be eight thousand miles from Cheng-tu— 
but good films diminish the distance. 
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Half the homes of Britain take the RADIO TIMES 


~~ 


Bor 
This copy of the RADIO TIMES is invisibly addressed to five people. “I do wish there were a 
more religious talks” sighs Aunt Jane, marking those that there are. “ Light music to lighten port 
housework” says Mother, ringing the dance bands. Peter seores * X"s’ against thrillers, John has 
marks music in the Third Programme, and the maid makes mental notes against many items oa 
in the Light. For fine days the RADIO TIMES will be consulted, advertisements, of 



















articles and programmes all making their.mark oa ¢urious and impressionable minds. HT be 
te beth 

Member of the A.B.C. ferre 
Advertisement Director, B.B.C. Publications, upot 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place,Londoa WL. sae _ 
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The Aga.Cooker for Export S 

ee eer NEW PRIORITIES SCHEME a 

now 

A’ HEAT LurreD have recently had | the duty of every responsible British firm | Gas and Electricity undertakings. tas 

to make an embarrassing decision. | to allocate as much ofits production as.,. What's more, the country is also short to Je 

The problem was this. ‘The backlog of | possible te Exports which alone can save | of manpower and the Aga, which i per 

orders for Aga Cookers and Water | this country fromdisaster and starvation. | requires only a couple of minutes, ey 

Heaters is now so great that the earliest Against this, Aga Heat Ltd. had to | attention a day, is a valuable labours but it 

delivery date for any normal order now }, consider the fact-that their home ‘sales | saver, such 

received must, at the present rate of | are also.of value;to the nation. The Aga have reconciled these conflicting th 

production, be set some 27 months | country is short not only of foreign] considerations as follows : 

ahead. exchange but also of fuel. And the Aga Until further notice the entire pro” 

Recently, however, Aga opened new | cooks more food and heats more water | duction of Heavy Duty Aga Cookers a Sout 
works at Ketley im Shropshire. In } to each ewt. of fucl than any other stove | will be exported, as well as an in E 
consequence the .present, rate of pro- | of any description. In fact: the Aga | creasingly high percentage of the pro- 1s 
duction should be materially increased..| Cooker and Water Heater is mot, as | duction of Domestic models. First the i 
In normal circumstances this .would-| some people scem to think, a luxury toy | priorities of deliveries at home will be Staple 
mean that the period of waiting for de- | for the well-to-do but aa engineering ; given to Farmers and Doctors, Which 
livery could bé proportionately reduced. | invention of importance to the whole | most: urgently require, in the Natio i} I= 

But meanwhile the National economic community, - Besides ditectly saving interest, the saving of fuel and labowt Bf zens 
crisis has come toa head and it is clearly | solid sae fcr tho relieve the load on | which the Aga affords. < y) i 
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Discount Company’s Loss f 


"Most of the effects upon individual investors of the aftermath 
of Mr Dalton’s excursion into market-boosting will never. be 
rraceable, but some of the consequences for the discount market 
have been revealed this week, The discount houses prospered 
in the phase of rising gilt-edged prices, and during the war years 
it became apparent that the profits they were winning came from 
the pursuit of a function of real importance—that of providing a 
very necessary “cushion” in the rapidly expanding market for 
chort bonds. When, therefore, Lombard Street sought in 1945 
to expand its capital to meet the expected impact of industrial 
reconversion upon the bond market, its wishes found favour with 
the authorities ; but it can safely be assumed that Mr Dalton’s 
market-boosting designs contributed not a little to the official 
blessing. In 1946 and early 1947 the discount market added 
roughly 50 per cent fo its capital resources and, in the conditions 
of the market at the time, was quickly called upon to increase its 
bond portfolios-more or less proportionately, and thus gave 
important technical support to the Chancellor’s drive. 

This year the tide in the gilt-edged market has turned, and its 
ebbing has confronted all gilt-edged holders with substantial 
capital losses. The first discount house to make up its annual 
accounts since the major weakness occurred is Allen, Harvey and 
Ross, Ltd., whose year ends on what has proved to be the par- 
ticularly unfavourable date of September goth. At that date, 
1} per cent Exchequer Bonds and 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1949-51 were standing fully two points and the National 
War Bonds 1951-§3 nearly five points below the high levels 
reached early this year. To provide for the depreciation on its 
portfolio and to meet realised losses upon sales, the company 
has had to find £275,650, which more than absorbs the year’s 
gross profit of £269,907. Hence, after charging administration 
expenses and crediting recovered income-tax, there was a net loss 
of £14,972. An interim dividend of 4 per cent had been paid on 
the ordinary capital last April and, despite the subsequent bond 
depreciation, a further payment of £ per cent is now recommended 
beth on the ordinary and (necessarily) on the participating pre- 
ferred ordinary shares. These payments involve a draft of £23,000 
upon the general reserve and a reduction of £17,000 in the carry 
forward. 


In-all the circumstances, it would be unreasonable to cavil at 
ihe decision to pay a modest final dividend—despite the uncer- 
ainties.of the market outlook. The discount houses confine their 
operations to short-dated bonds and naturally reckon to amortize 
my premiums at which they are bought out of current profits 
during their life. But in this case the-capital loss which, on an 
optimistic view, might have been expected to have been spread 
wer two or three years was compressed within as many months, 
ad Aclen, Harvey and Ross, by accounting thus early, have had 
lle time in which to repair any of, the damage. But, if. the 
bond market does not fall further, the amortization process: will 
nuw procecd more rapidly than could have been expected twelve 
months ago, for the effect of the depreciation and the writing down 
has been to raise yields upon book values and upon new business 
levels which afford extremely generous ‘margins over the j te 
i per cent which has to be paid for the call money by which the 
portfolio is financed, After so long a period of continued expan- 
on, this recent experience has been salutary for Lombard Street, 
but it is to be hoped that it will not induce in the discount market 
weh timidity as to prevent it from performing fully its function 
if shock absorber when next a bout of heavy. pressure occurs. 


* * 1 ® 


South African Food Supplies 


Before the war South Africa had built up a flourishing export 

de in aa product to Britain. oF poe African grape 
Oranges, fruit juice, raisins, jam, rum and wines were among 

the latger import items. But in. addition Britain. bought three 
‘uple commodities—maize and maize meal, sugar and butter— 
which are now in short supply in this country. In 1938 250,000 
‘ons of South African maize and maize meal were imported into 
the United Kingdom (representing 7 per cent of annual require- 
unrefined sugar (equivalent to 10 per 

‘tttof Britain’s yearly consumption). Quantities of South African 
*t were relatively small and most of it was used for blending. 
The decline in ts of these staple commodities from 
South Africa, which is shown in the table below, was due in the 
jaa 10 increased industrialisation and prosperity in South Africa 
the war years. Wages for both Europeans and natives 
wwe considerably, but food prices were kept fairly stable, and a 
sharp increase in food consumption inevitably followed. Ration- 
"8 Was attemr _ it was ond to be administratively impos- 
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sible, owing to the widely differing tastes and the great 
differentiation which existed between the various income groups. 


South Africa is not basically a producer of staple commodi- 
ties ; its agriculrure is more concentrated on fruit production. 
But at the present time, any incfease in the supply of grains, 
especially for feedingstuffs, would be of -great assistance to the 
world in general and to Britain in particular. Moreover, the dollar 
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shortage will probably force Britain to curtail its sugar purchases 
from Cuba and St. Domingo, which together supplied three- 
quarters of the entire sugar imports to this country last year. 
South Africa’s fruit and wine will brighten a dark winter in this 


country ; but the winter would be less datk if there were more 
basic foodstuffs. 


* * * 


Powell Duffryn and Coal Compensation 


Voices have been raised in recent weeks against the hard- 
ships which are likely to arise under the “ interim income 
period,” which is defined in the Coal Nationalisation Act as 
1947 and 1948. Shareholders of Powell Duffryn, whose colliery 
assets have been vested under the Act, will find grounds for 
satisfaction in the latest consolidated accounts of the group. 
This is the first set of accounts from a large colliery company 
which does not intend to liquidate. It shows a subdivision of 
its assets between those vested in the National Coal Board and 
those remaining at the disposition of the company. Naturally 
the bite taken by the state from this group’s assets is a big one 
—Powell Duffryn formerly had the largest coal output of any 
one group in the country with an annual production of some 
20 million tons. Even so, the transfer of its colliery assets repre- 
sents little more than one-third of the balance-sheet total. In 
the case of fixed assets (which are by far the greater part of 
those handed over) some £7,241,097 has been written off the 
book value out of depreciation and other reserves.. The result 
is that assets with a written-down value. of £9,359,651 have 
been vested, and assets valued at £8,338,899 net have been 
left in the group’s control. 


* ‘Tt Would not be right ro presume that the former total of £9.4 


million will be identical with, or approximate to, the group’s 
claim as a “ compensation unit” for its share of the global sum 


“The Economist is not doing its duty” 
But it is not our fault. We cannot find paper for all the 
facts and figures which are essential for the business man 
and the student of affairs. So last January we shed the 
load on to the 
Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics has already established itself as 


an economic source book. Each week it contains at least 

sixteen pages of statistical tables and factual records, 

covering public affairs and Parliament, State papers, and 

economic developments at home and abroad, all presented 
in a digested form for quick reference. 


A subscription to Records and Statistics (by post only) 
a 


costs 30s. per annum. it can be combined with 
subscription to The Economist at a total cost of £4. 
Publisher will be pleased to send you full particulars. 
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By Appointment 
Suppliers of Aga Gookers to H.M. The King 


A’ HEAT LIMITED have recently had 
to make an embarrassing decision. 
The problem was this. The backlog of 
orders for Aga Cookers and Water 
Heaters is now so great that the earliest 
delivery date for any normal order now 
received must, at the present rate of 
production, be set some 27 months 
ahead. 

Recently, however, Aga opened new 
works at Ketley im Shropshire. In 
consequence the present rate of pro- 
duction should be materially increased. 
In normal circumstances this .would 
mean that the period of waiting for de- 
livery could bé proportionately reduced. 

But meanwhile the National economic 


crisis has come toa head an it is clearly | 


3 


AGA HEAT ‘LTD (Proprietors Ale, Joon, Li) 
20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, Wits MAT fair 6139r © 


Member of the A.B.C. 
Advertisement Director, B.B.C. Publications, 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place,dondon WA. 


Half the homes of Britain tae the RADIO TIMES 


This copy of the R aD1o TiMEs is invisibly addressed to five people. “I do wish there were 
more religious talks” sighs Aunt Jane, marking those that there are. “ Light music to lighten 
housework” says Mother, ringing the dance bands. Peter scores ‘ X’s’ against thrillers, John 
marks music in the Third Programme, and the maid makes mental notes against many items 
in the Light. For fine days the RADIO TIMES will be consulted, advertisements, 

articles and programmes all making their.mark oo éurious and impressionable minds. 





The Aga.Cooker for Export 


NEW PRIORITIES SCHEME 


the duty of every responsible British firm 
to allocate as much of its production as 
possible te Exports which alone can save 
this country from disaster and starvation, 

Against this, Aga Heat Ltd. had to 
consider the fact that their home sales 
are also of value to the nation. The 
country is short not only of foreign 
exchange but also of fuel. And the Aga 
cooks more food and heats more water 
to each ewt. of fucl than any other stove 
of any description. In fact the Aga 
Cooker and Water Heater is not, as 
some people scem to think, a luxury toy 
for the well-to-do but am enginecring 


invention of importance to the whole 


community, Besides ditectly saving 
lene Agas abso relieve the load on 


Phen A ep at igh oe at 


b dd: 


Gas and Electricity undertakings, 
What's morc, the country is also short 
of manpower and the Aga, which 
requires only a couple of minutes 


attention a day, is a valuable labour+ ~ 


saver, 
Aga have reconciled these conflicting 
considerations as follows : 


Until further notice the entire pro” 
duction of Heavy Duty Aga Cookers _ 


will be exported, as well as an in- 
creasingly high percentage of the pro- 
duction of Domestic models. First 
priorities of deliveries at home vo be. 
given to Farmers and ..Dectors, 
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interest, the saving of fuel and labour “lh en 


which the Aga affords. 
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Discount Company ’s Loss D1 

“Most of the effects upon individual investors of the aftermath 
of Mr Dalton’s excursion into market-boosting will never be 
traceable, but some of the consequences for the discount market 
have been revealed this week. The discount houses prospered 
in the phase of ring. SU Sere prices, and during the war. years 
ic became apparent that the profits they were winning came from 


the pursuit of a function of real importance—that of providing a. 


essary “cushion” in the rapidly expanding market for 
2 Rends. Y wien, therefore, Lombard Street sought in 1945 
to expand its capital to meet the expected impact of industrial 
reconversion upon the bond market, its wishes found favour with 
the authorities ; but it can safely be assumed that Mr Dalton’s 
market-boosting designs contributed not a little to the official 
blessing. In 1946 and early 1947 the discount market added 
roughly 50 per cent to its capital resources and, in the conditions 
of the market at the time, was quickly called upon to increase its 
pond portfolios. more or less proportionately, and thus gave 
important technical support to the Chancellor’s drive. 

This year the tide in the gilt-edged market has turned, and its 
ebbing has confronted all gilt-edged holders with substantial 
apital losses. The first discount house to make up its annual 
counts since the major weakness occurred is Allen, Harvey and 
Ross, Ltd., whose year ends on what has proved to be the par- 
ticularly unfavourable date of September 30th. At that date, 
1} per cent Exchequer Bonds and 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1949-51 were standing fully two points and the National 
War Bonds 1951-§3 mearly five points below the high levels 
reached early this year. To provide for the depreciation on its 
portfolio and to meet realised losses upon sales, the company 
has had to find £275,650, which more than absorbs the year’s 
goss profit of £269,907. Hence, after charging administration 
expenses and crediting recovered income-tax, there was a net loss 
of £14,972. An interim dividend of 4 per cent had been paid on 
the ordinary capital last April and, despite the subsequent bond 

! depreciation, a further payment of I per cent is now recommended 
both On the ordinary and (necessarily) on the participating pre- 
fered ordinary shares. These payments involve a draft of £23,000 
upon the general reserve and a reduction of £17,000 in the carry 


_ & ‘award. 
iil In-all the circumstances, it would be unreasonable to cavil at 
ihe decision to pay a modest final dividend—despite the uncer- 
————. —& linties of the market outlook. The discount houses confine their 


“}) 9 getations to short-dated bonds and naturally reckon to amortize 
ay premiums at which they are bought out of current profits 
> Bi duting their life. But in this case: the-capital loss which, on an 
| Bj ptimistic view, might have been expected to have been spread 
_ Bp wer two or three years was compressed within as many months, 

id Alen, Harvey and Ross, by accounting thus early, have had 
| Bj lle time in which to repair any of the damage. But, if the 
» BB end market does not fall further, the amortization process will 
_ Bw proceed more rapidly than could have been expected twelve 

months ago, for the effect of the depreciation and the writing down 
s tus been to raise yields upon book values and upon new business 
rt w levels which afford extremely generous ‘margins over the { to 
ch | iPet cent which has to be paid for the call money by which the 

|) Bp ntlolio is financed, After so long a period of continued expan- 
ics wn, this recent experience has been salutary for Lombard Street, 
ur tut it.is to be hoped that it will not induce in the discount market 
uch timidity as to prevent it from performing fully its function 
shock absorber when next a bout of heavy. pressure occurs. 


















* * * 


‘uth African Food Supplies 


Before the war South Africa had built up a flourishing export 
* in agricultural product to Britain. South African grape 
Oranges, fruit juice, raisins, jam, rum and wines were among 

lie larger import items. But in addition Britain. bought three 
‘aple commodities—maize and maize meal, sugar and butter— 
“i are now in short supply in this country. In 1938 250,000 
of South African maize and maize meal were imported into 
e the United Kingdom (representing 7 per cent of annual require- 
| gp) and 215,000 tons of unrefined sugar (equivalent to 10 per 
“ol Britain’s yearly consumption). Quantities of South African 
Bere relatively small and most of it was used for blending. 
8 decline in shipments of these staple commodities from 
un Aftica, which is shown in the table below, was due in the 
(E22 © increased industrialisation and prosperity in South Africa 
xa OE the war years. Wages for both Europeans and natives 
LB Considerably, but food prices were kept fairly stable, and a 


_» Micrease in food consumption inevitably followed, 
8 Was attemr 
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sible, owing to the widely differing tastes and the great 
differentiation which existed between the various income groups. 
South Africa is not basically a producer of staple commodi- 
ties; its agriculture is more concentrated on fruit production. 
But at the ‘present time, any’ increase in the supply of grains, 
especially for feedingstuffs, would be of -great assistance to the 
world in general and to Britain in particular. Moreover, the dollar 
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shortage will probably force Britain to curtail its sugar purchases 
from Cuba and St. Domingo, which together supplied three- 
quarters of the entire sugar imports to this country last year. 
South Africa’s fruit and wine will brighten a dark winter in this 


country ; but the winter would be less dark if there were more 
basic foodstuffs, 


* a 


Powell Duffryn and Coal Compensation 


Voices have been raised in recent weeks against the hard- 
ships which are likely to arise under the “ interim income 
period,” which is defined in the Coal Nationalisation Act as 
1947 and 1948. Shareholders of Powell Duffryn, whose colliery 
assets have been vested under the Act, will find grounds for 
satisfaction in the latest consolidated accounts of the group. 
This is the first set of accounts from a large colliery company 
which does not intend to liquidate. It shows a subdivision of 
its assets between those vested in the National Coal Board and 
those remaining at the disposition of the company. Naturally 
the bite taken by the state from this group’s assets is a big one 
—Powell Duffryn formerly had the largest coal output of any 
one group in the country with an annual’ production of some 
20 million tons. Even so, the transfer of its colliery assets repre- 
sents little more than one-third of the balance-sheet total. In 
the case of fixed assets (which are by far the greater part of 
those handed over) some £7,241,097 has. been written off the 
book value out of depreciation and other reserves, The result 
is that assets with a written-down value of £9,359,651 have 
been vested, and assets valued at £8,338,809 net have been 
left in the group’s control. ~ : 

It would not be right to presume that the former total of £9.4 
million will be identical with, or approximate to, the group’s 
claim as a “ compensation unit” for its share of the global sum 


“The Economist is not doing its duty” 


But it is not our fault. We cannot find paper for all the 

facts and figures which are essential for the business man 

and the student of affairs. So last January we shed the 
load on to the 


Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 
Records and Statistics has already established i as 
an economic source book. Each week it contains at least 
developments at home and abroad, ah pecstoned 
in a digested form for quick reference. 
A subscription to Records and Statistics (by post only) 
costs 30s. per annum. Or it can be combined with a 
pastel ence oon ion to The Economist at a total cost of £4. 
Publisher will be pleased to send you full particulars. 
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of £164 million which is to be distributed under 


f 
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It 
stated quite categorically in a to the accounts that é 
tion is to be assessed on the basis of what a willing buyer will 
pay to a willing seller and that book values not 
be a guide to the final figure. In any case, an agreement 
compensation with the District Valuation Board cannot 
reached independently; it will emerge as the result of an 
accommodation of the several claims of companies in the same 
district. 

Two other items appear in the Powell Duffryn accounts 
under the heading of vested assets. The first, “ mineral ‘rents 
paid in advance,” is self explanatory; the other consists of 
consumable stores. Compensation for both these items will be 
paid in cash and will be met outside the global. sum of £164 
million, though claims for payment for these items will be 
adjudicated by the District Valuation Boards on the basis of a 
willing buyer-willing seller. But here there is obviously a 
greater degree of likelihood that the company’s estimates of 
the value of such assets should be fairly close to the eventual 
purchase price—there cannot be much dispute about mineral 
rents (except perhaps on tae score of interest), while the valua- 
tion for consumable stores has been based on inventories already 
submitted to the authorities. It now seems likely, moreover, 
that contrary to a previous Treasury ruling which actually pro- 
posed not to pay for these items until the end of the “ interim 
income period” in December, 1948, a substantial payment on 
account will be made before the end of 1947. 


* * * 


Improved Steel Allocation 


The announcement by Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday that 
the existing method of allocating steel is to be improved, turns 
out on ¢€xamination to be only slightly more precise than his 
general comments on its inefficiency five weeks ago. Sir Stafford 
described the existing procedure, which is notoriously inefficient 
and suffers in each succeeding production period from an infla- 
tion of the “M” forms against which steel should, notionally 
at amy rate, be supplied. Any scheme for allocating steel must 
retain some degree of flexibility if it is to work at all. Licences 
to obtain steel cannot be exactly matched by supplies in each 
production period and some carry-over of licences is necessary 
and desirable. ‘ 3 

For example a main contractor who obtains a bulk licence for 
steel supplies may have to sub-divide these licences to innumer- 
able sub-contractors whose contribution to the finished output of 
the main contractor may not be required until several months 
have elapsed. The fact that any particular firm may find it neces- 
sary to obtain licences from a number of authorising departments 
is another feature of the existing scheme which sets in circula- 
tion far more paper than can be backed by current supplies of 
steel. It would probably not be very far wide of the mark to 
say that 90 per cent of the steel output actually to be produced in 
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been allocated on paper and not met by supplies. He hopes tha 
it will be possible to revise the present method of control g 
“in the course of some months” to get rid of the se 
amount of “M” form paper which is now in 
Obviously the comparative success of the “M” form 
during the war was due to tht fact that the number of 
products needed in wartime was limited and the main er 
of them were large and few. In peacetime, the tr 
variety in end for which steel has to be ; 
the firms making them, has led to a partial breakdown 9 
system. The Minister for Economic Affairs hopes that the new 
scheme will avoid undue complication and will not require extn 
staff for the steel industry. “The Government,” he said, “ijl 
need four or five extra officers to assist industry in working the 
scheme.” This may sound a little optimistic. thor aoe the 
details of the scheme are published the fairest comment is that jt 
could hardly be less efficient and more productive of friction tha 
the existing arrangements. ; 


. ‘* * 
Wool Tops Decontrolled 


The Board of Trade have announced that the maximum price 
schedule for wool tops, noils and waste will be removed at a day 
to be determined. Maximum prices for these products have bees 
a recurrent source of trouble to the worsted industry ever sing 
the war, for as fast as they were raised, the price of raw woo 
rose further and made it impossible for the topmakers to com 
mission tops within the permitted prices except by incurring a loss 
It has, admittedly, sometimes been difficult to distinguish between 
cause and effect—to some extent the increases in maximum prides 

_for tops have encouraged the topmakers to bid higher pricy 
for raw wool at the auctions. But usually higher top prices have 
lagged well behind the rising price of raw wool. 

The full implications of the projected removal of price conttdl, 
however, are not yet clear, but at least the differential prices for 
tops for export and home use (the latter, of course, have been 
effectively restricted by the ceilings on utility clothing prices) will 
disappear. Hitherto, top prices have been the determining factor 
in utility price control for worsteds ; unde: the new system it is 
to be expected that maximum prices will be retained only for 
utility cloths. But even if price control is still kept on at th 
eariier stage of worsted yarn, the industry would still enjoys 
greater degree of flexibility than in the past. 

As soon as the control is removed, top prices are certain to ris, 
for the present maximum prices are well below the free market 
level. But after an initial, and possibly exaggerated, advanc, 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the eer Sane 
reports also appear in the Supplement: British Celanese; Austin Motor; Electrical and Musical Industries; Powell Dufirna 


{} 
Prices 
a Senos Meneses 
“High | Low | 
+ ff British Funds 
105 | 1008 Conversion 3% March 1, 1948-55, .| 
103% | 100% | War ponds 24% 4 t 1, 1949-5))) 
102), | 988 Exchequer 19% Feb. 15, 1950} 
10 | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1 be 
March 1, 1952-54. 
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prices might well settle down at a more stable level. If so, 
ey may have an important stabilising influence on the raw wool 
market. If the existing specifications of utility cloths are main- 


however, it will be difficult to make them within the limits 
of the maximum utility worsted prices which are at present 
: The wool industry has not, by any means, seen the 
end of its problems. — ; 

A further restriction is to disappear next month, when auctions 
of home-grown wool are to be resumed, after a lapse of ¢ight 
s. The Order which lays down official maximum prices 
for British wools has been revoked and in future the price level 
will be determined in the open market. Provision has been made 
for reserve prices to Operate at these sales, on the same lines as 

for Dominion wool. 3 


New Union Goldfields ‘ 


When the first undercurrent of rumours about the affairs 
of New Union Goldfields became evident in the mining share 
market several weeks ago, it was generally presumed ‘that the 
difficulties sprang from differences between the leading person- 
dities connected with the company, in particular the. former 
cuirman, Mr N. S. Erleigh, and his co-director, Mr J. Milne. 
As The Economist was going to press last week, news from 

burg suggested that more fundamental changes had been 
wking place. Certainly Mr Erleigh, a star who had tisen very 
rapidly on the Rand firmament, was out, and Mr Milne, a less 
gectacular figure, was in. Burt the greater part of their “empire ” 
has passed to the control ofa new set of directors who, it is 
reported, have been “ invited to take over,” 

But these changes of management, and the marking up of the 
hare prices of the Company and associated issues, have not pre- 
vented the persistence of underlying doubts about the position. 
The decision of the new board about the new issues which had 
already been planned for next month for New Union and Rooder- 
land is awaited with some uncertainty. Other observers have 
been critical of the obscurity with which the changeover has 
ben effected. And so far there has been no comment from Mr 
Erleigh, save that he is tired of the whole affair and would like 
o play golf with Mr Bobby Locke. Neither side in. the dispute 
bas shown any inclination to unravel the mystery. It is rumoured 
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that the Union Free State group which now comes urider the 
control of Mr J. Milne is to take over more of the companies 
of the New Union group in addition to Free State; Mining and 
Finance Corporation, Free State Gold Areas and Bloemfontein 


Consolidated Investment Corporation which he acquired under 


the deal. Another message invites the investing public to await 
a full announcement from New Union on the terms of the new 
issues. The Stock Exchange has views of its own. about the 
affair, and remains for the time being unimpressed by these ex 
parte. statements. But it is high time that some definite facts 
emerged about it from Johannesburg.” 

* * * 


Manpower Movements 


The Ministry of Labour’s latest manpower return relates to 
August, and does not therefore show any reactions in. the redis- 
tribution of manpower for the export drive. The August unem- 
ployment figure of 238,078 is the lowest since October, 1945, and 
represents a mere 1} per cent of the total insured population. 
A considerable rise in temporary unemployment may, however, 
be expected in future, to the extent that it proves possible to 
close down less essential production and to switch the manpower 
to export production. 

The: total number recorded.as working for exports in August 
was 1,580,000—an increase on the previous month’s figure and 
representing 160 per cent of the mid-1939 figure. But this monthly 
division between home and export manpower is arbitrary and 
probably exaggerates the export total. The total, working popu- 
lation continues to decline, though it is still some 250,000 above 
the 1939 level. It is discouraging that in spite of the effort to 
recruit women to. industry, a slight net loss of 9,000 occurred 
between July and August, though the present total of 5.6 million 


women in employment is about 750,000 higher than at the begin- 
ning of the war. 


Shorter Note 
Regulations have now been made under the Factories Act, 1937, 
to reduce the risks to health in potteries, They follow recom- 
mendations made by the National Council for the Pottery Industry 
to prohibit the use of glazes, except “leadless” or “low- 
solubility ” glazes, and restrict the use of powdered flint or quartz. 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, LIMITED 


SALES A PEACETIME RECORD 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Ransome and Maries Bearing Company, 
Limited was held at Newark-on-Trent on 
the 9th instant. 

Mr Fred W. Baker (chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The sales for the 
year were a peacetime record. The large 
purchases of new plant reported last year 
have been in production for nearly the whole 
period and have contributed to the increased 
output and helped materially to counteract 
rising costs. A new works purchased durng 
the year has also made a considerable con- 
tribution for part of the period, Throughout 
the year we have not obtained all the labour, 
steel and other necessities which we could 
have used, and had also to close for two 
weeks owing to the fuel crisis. ‘These diffi- 
culties have naturally curtailed our output 
during the past year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The actual net profit for the year, with- 
out the non-recurring items, amounts to 
£152,830 against the previous year’s com- 
parable figure of £102,018. This result does 
not represent a record, and is a very smaller 
percentage on our sales than pre-war profits 
were. The capacity of the plant, however, 1s 
now such that, given the necessary materials, 
labour and power, we can achieve a turnover 
many times greater than in pre-war days, 
which enables us to work on a much smaller 
margin of profit. This is the justification of 
our policy for many. years of putting back 
into the business large portions of our profits, 


We have” available ~~ for ~~ distribution 
£265,132. To make up the usual annual 
payment to 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
requires £48,125, and we propose in 
to distribute part of the accumulated over- 
seas profits brought in by paying a small 
bonus of § per cent., less tax, in addition to 
the usual 12) per‘cent. final dividend. 

The~liquid assets exceed the current 
liabilities by almost one million pounds, 
which indicates a very sound position. All 
indications are that demand is likely to con- 
tinue atea very high level for a considerable 
time aheaa. We have today more orders on 
hand than a year ago, and there.is every 
eviden¢e that the use of.our products is ex- 
panding rapidly in many difections: 
the war the motor industry reok over 50 per 
cent. of our output. Today, with the applica- 
tion of bedrings to every type of inery 


and equipment, this  — ‘is very 
much lower, although the mé@ter trade 


volume is as great as ever. We are making © 


a considerable contribution to~the drive for 


mining machinery and generating and 
also im the no less essential® ultur 


cauipment field, 


ee > 
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during Emct by pero to maintain, bur to 
conmtact our h - 
unfortunate that tions ds at home and barca - 


ely travel and Mieatin tees 
ence and con . 


much export business had to be -sacrificed. 
We must agree, however, that from a national 
point of view our products, after meeting 
home . priorities, have a oe exchange 
value when fitted into a valuable machine or 
vehicle than if exported by themselves, It is 
a matter of urgency that we do an increasing 





MERCANTILE AND GENERAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED ~ 
GRATIFYING RESULTS a 

MR RICHARD GUINNESS’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general mecting of the 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
at 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C,, Mr 
Richard S. Guinness (chairman of the com- 
pany) presiding. 

The manager and secretary (Mr H. P. 
Hewitt) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The accounts before 
you show once agaia gratifying results, with 
an increased net premium income on fire and 
miscellaneous accounts totalling £1,691,324. 

A special feature of the year’s operation is 
that we have provided at our branch office at 
46 Moorgate a department equipped to 
underwrite facultative fire risks. It is evident 
that these facilities are useful to our ceding 
friends, and it will be our endeavour to com- 
bine helpful service with sound underwriting. 


INCREASED ACCIDENT INCOME 


I am happy to be able once more to report 
a large increase in accident premium income 
both at home and abroad, together with a 
compensating margin of profit. ‘The volume 
of business offered to us gives an opportunity 
for careful and yet liberal selection which is 
exercised by those in charge. Our manage- 
ment strive. to combine full facilities to our 
ceding friends with well-adjusted balance of 
risk ; it is to their success that we owe the 
good results now before you. 

The marine account also shows a gratifying 
increase in premium income. It is our en- 
deavour to build up this branch on the basis 
of careful selection and steady progress. The 
balance carried forward on marine account 
>a against a premium income of 


eae LIFE ACCOUNT 


The tife account has shown once again 
increased vitality and expansion of home and 
abroad. New business written has reached 
the record figure of £3,131,000. It is evident 
that throughout the world the security offered 


_in these troubled times by a life policy with 


definite terms of payment, and, if desired, the 
prospect of bonus additions has a strong 
appeal both to the capitalist <nd to’ those of 
modest means. In consequence, we have en- 
joyed our share in the-large.accretion.of busi- 
ness to life-Offices at home and abroad. 
L.would mention that we recognise the 
responsibility of husbanding the assets per- 
taining to the life fumds, and to that end your 
have. permitted the funds @f the 
account to accrue since this branch was 


the past year has been full 
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export trade, as many of the Dominions and 


other countries are 








far in excess of their pre-war C 

therefore hope that our output this year 

show a substantial rise on last year 
The report was adopted. Ry: 


tot 
aga 
an 
incl 
the 
0 
for | 
general manager has been untirino } 
task of renewing contacts with ps ie . onl 
Europe. He is now on a visit to the USA an 
and we miss his presence here today, Other 
members of the management and staif have 
been equally active, and the results of their 
combined efforts have borne fruit’ in th 
figures we are enabled to lay before you, " 
STRONG RESERVES 
Profit and loss account shows. inereasd 
interest and dividend receipts totalling = 
£80,992, while the transfers from fire, mi je 
cellaneous and marine accounts toy pete 


£93,484. Provision for taxation calls: for 
£80,000, and there is also a debit item of 
£25,000 to provision for exchange and 
investment fluctuations. It is essential for 
us tO Maintain strong reserves to cover thee 
ever-present risks, and therefore your board 
has decided to allocate thereto an additions 
£50,000 out of the credit balance carried ove 
at the close of the year. % 

The boatd, with the approval of th 
trustees of the superannuation fund, har 
revised and increased the benefits thereunder 
in view of the ever increasing cost. of 
They haye no doubt the shar 
endorse this decision and a special alloo 
tion of £10,000 to strengthen the fund i 
addition to an-annuat contribution of £608 

The same dividend as in 1945 is proposed 
for the year 1946, viz., 5 per cent, free of 
income tax on the paid-up capital, 

Let us hope that England and the British 
Empire will give the lead in peace, as already 
in war, to the restoration of freedom of worl 
trade untrammelled by forms, permits ai 
other methods of political interference» Ma- 
kind can only restore the ravages of-war al 
continue to progress in peace and prosperity 
on the basis of individual effort andnspin- 
tion guided and fostered by free a 
enlightened government. 


woe. 
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TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
I conclude by inviting our shareholders # 
join in a. vote of thanks to our management», 
and staff for the satisfactory results presently = 
to you today as the result of their unin 
efforts, for which we are sincerély 
I beg to move the adoption of the rpet 
and accounts now before you ; 
declaration of a dividend of 5 per cemh ® 
annum, free of income tax, for the 
1946, upon the paid-up capital. 
Mr C. M. Woodbridge  secc 
resolution and it was carried unanimousy. 
retiring directors, Mr Richard sii 
Guinness and Mr Erwin Hurlimana, 
re+elected ; and the auditors, »Messts #4 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., having “bee 
appointed, the proceedings t : 
a vote of thanks to the. chairman. 
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says 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


‘ For the week ended October 11, 1947, 
; total ordinary revenue was {£40,062,577, 
ne against ordinary expenditure of £37, 371, 425 
a and issues to sinking funds £248,328. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of {8,551,310 
lus accrued since April lst is 
612,548 against a deficit of 502,314,924 

jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND F EXPENDITURE 


—ere 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
(g thousand) 
Esti- | A April {~~ 
Revenue —-|_—s mate, | i ” Week Sox 
1947-48 to | to jended 
| | Oct. | Oct, 3 
| | i ta a 
j a 1M6 1947 


ge Tax -|1073000| 435,842, 396,347 13,575\ 7,943 
il oe See Glee anes ae 
Duti s 155,000 
Se ie ae at 
a: 8.15 
ene } 202,000 1 79'991/ 137/598 6,760 7,400 
(ther Inland Rev. 1,000 158 SiS) ek. 


lola] Taland Rev. 1568000 742,879, 686, 794 23,852) 20,643 









— " ghiirsr 
































er epeenangetaeteanione | angupatgeineem een anssetaneensinteee: 
fr hone (atoms... ... 736,960 313,355, 412,244. 12,981) 13,360 
oe wines.» «| 643,040 287,900, 293,300 5,725, 4,885 
‘dition 
ied over 
= WO ine....... "1380000, 601, 255, 704,544 17,706, 18,245 
of the 50,000 10,413 11,109 594 504 
ad, have Marsiores 95,000! 34,849) 105, 112 137 
oe 55,000... | 30,175 
aa eS My 
al alloc ‘| 11,000 3,070, 3,970 
ery | 1,000; "480; 450) | 
of £6,008. -| 22,000 7,559 16,705 66 55 
_ proposed 210,000 19,341) 169,852 2,088) 478 
- free Ot Bi ond, Rev.. 5451000 1419817 1728711 44,306 40,062 
British FierBaavcivc | | 
ne ae Oboe... 144,250 65,150 71,780 1,100, 1,800 
m Of WOH BERT Refunds) 49,000 115,569 12,817 5,142, 524 
ermits and ——— 





























moe» Man- fae 3644250 1600536 1813308 51,148 42,386 
of war and Issues out of the Exchequer 
1 | to meet payments 
: ! (£ thousand) 
Esti- | April | April {7 jp 
bpnditure | mate, | 1 i Week | Week 
1947-48 to to | ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct, | Oct, | Oct. 
eT 12, ] WP 1a} 








_1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 


Se 


; 
hiss: 525,000) 270,144, 280,644) 
oN) 





5,887; 5,872 


at «|, 23,000) 2197 tae 
of 
xu and | $9,000 Ge Fee th 


8,000 3,658} 3,476) 





.» | 556,000 332,999, 295,494 3,887\ 3,872 
9635114 1586978 1218054) 41,600. 33,500 


Ord. Bxp...'3391214 1913977 1513548 45,487! 37,372 
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Mating 144,230 65, 150 71,780) 1,700, 1,800 
Pt Reta 49,000 115,569) 12,817, 5,142 524 














13383344 2094696, 1598145 52,329) 59,696 


TE sin balances by £152,853 to 
Operations for the wee increased 
saa Debt by {9,256,935 to £25,729 million 






oss RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Acts, 1919 and, 1921 . u 





BRP AS* + och ever ee sess cwehe se 


WEN e es a's. 





: : War D. tin isions Act, 
eg ame Post-war Credle 72 * ame 


wt MIR ee, 













0,877 


Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
+ i ay hg lies a P arty REPAYMENTS 
reasury «os 6, % Def. Bonds... *2,052 
Nat. Savings Certs. 650 | Tax Reserve Certs. 3,117 


24% Def. Bonds . . 635 Other Debt :-— 
Internal ....... 39 
External ...... 
Ways & Means Ad- 
WON on ae%e ze 8 
en Deps. é3s 
48,089 aaa 


ee ee 


* Including £1,415,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 





Bank | Posits | ing 
| by De 
Public of Banks 


isc Gael © ae laa! 
we | | 


| 
7S | 1990-0 | 2525-5 2-7 | 14-8 1775:0| 6768-0 
July 5 2180-0. aeet 3 356-7 | 6°25 1368-5!) 6496-4 


oa 





» 12 2180-0) 2541-0! 378-6 ws | 1358: 5 6486-0 


m 19 2180-0' 2503-1) 328-9)... | 1408-5) 6420-5 
» 26 2180-0 2495-4) 270-9 |... | 1408-5! 6352:8 
Aug. 2 2180-0 2470-4) 317-7 | 2-8 | 1400-5) 6371-0 
9 2180-0) 2424-0) 348-4 | 3-5 | 1400-5! 6356-4 
» 16 2180-0 2428-2) 336-7 | 1-75 | 1380°5| 6337-1 
m 23) 2180-0 | 2467-9) 336-9 | 9-75 | 1350-5) 6345-1 
» 50 2190-0 2428-5) 339-8 | 4-75 1323-0) 6286-1 
Sept. 6 2190-0 | 2466-4 369-6 | 4°75 | 1304-0) 6334-8 
13) 2190-0 2499-9. 367-1 | 4-25 | 1296-5) 6347-7 
m» 20 2190-0 2533-0) 327-7 | 8-0 | 1299-0) 6357-6 

26 2190-0 2557-1) 322-3 | | 1292-5) 6361-9 


Oct, 4 2200-0 2534-8! 363-9 | 19°8 | 1267-0! 6385-4 
Oct. 11 | 2210-0 | 2571- os 343-2 | eps 3 | 3265- 5| 6598-6 
| | 


TREASURY BILLS 











_ & million) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent. 
Date of i ‘Alles: Allotted 
Tender ‘Applied! ‘1 om 
ffered, ya |Allotted! 7%, Min. 
nimi: sticks meu ee oe Rate _ 
1946 
Oct, 1 | 1700 273°4 | 170-0 | 10 1-61 5] 
July. 11 | 170-0 | 299°8 | 170-0} 10 1-09 40 
» 18. 170-0 | 294-5 /170-0| 10 1-39 44 
» 25, 160-0) 292-4.) 160-0 10 1-24 40 
Aug. 1) 160-0 287-9 | 160-0} 10 1-1 3» 
» 8) 170-0 | 276-6 170-0} 10 1-48 49 
» 15| 170-0, 235-6 | 170-0} 10 2-34 68 
» 22' 320-0 | 258-4 170-0.) 10 1:58 55 
» 29\ 170-0 | 251-9 170-0} 10 3-14 59 
Sept. 5 170-0,| 276-8 170-0 | 10 2-54 46 
» 12 170-0 269-7/ 170-0} 10 2-85 51 
» 19! 1700 253-§| 170-0! 10 3-10 57 
» 26 180-0 | 277-4! 180-0! 10 2-66 21 
Oct. 3 190-0 299-9) 190-0 10 1-39 49 
» 10 180-0 | 291-3! 180-0! 10 1-36 47 


~ On October 10th applications for bills to te p paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about 47 per cent of the amount 
for at £99 17s, 5d. and applications at higher eee = 
ecepted in full. Apoliicart for pocgeday we 
17s. 64. and above'in full. £170 million Samant 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for October 17th. For 
the week ended October 18th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to an amount of £115 million (max.). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(€ thousand) 







Savings Certificates — 






Meceipte 87s | 2,750 | 118,350 
Repayments .....0....65 , 3,400 | 76,200 
ae eeereemnne |asenconpensemetncets 
Net Savings .......: Bes 950 Dr 650 | 42,250 
Defence Bonds :— j i 
Rbenipne irs. TAT 640 | 40,895 
Repayments. ..- «09.90. } 970 | 20, 


Net Savings . swhihreas 


Net Savings ...... 
oFoigl Net Savings 
Interest accrued on 

remaining invested. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 15, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





I ciel in, 1368 sa: Sen _Gevt. - 
n i 
In Bankg. De- Securities. .. . 1438,296,609 
partment... 83,601,686) Other Secs... . 678,741 
Coin other : 
than Gold... 9,550 
Amt... of... Fid.-—- 
SR ics 5 1450,000,000 
“Damon “aes 
112s. 34. per ™ 
os. fine). .... 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ..;.., 14,953;000 | Govt, Seos..xs 310,869,105 








OR ae 3,167,352 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,456,911 Discounts and 
Advances. . 5,837,804 
Other Deps.: Securities.... 19,383,296 
Bankers... 2... 295,763,808 a 
Other Acets... 94,590,086 25,221,100 





Notes.......5 81,601,686 
590,353,894 
COIN... secccee 2,138,666 


419,531,157 419,531,157 
* Including Ex uer, Banks, Commissioners 
wat eat ent otter 














of National Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(f million) 
1946 1947 
Oct. | Oct. Oct, Oct. 
16 1 15 
bias \1375-511374-3 desis 
| 37-8] 4-7) 75-9 81-6 
1399+ 3/1449 3)1449- 311449-3 
07 OT) O07) OF 
0- 02) oO 02 
ts 172/3| 172/3| 172/38 
34 97}. 12-3) 1b-4 
260-0} 297-4) 288-0) 295-8 
66-4) 94-9 92-2) 94-6 
338-8 402-0) 392-5) 401-8 
287-2 301-8! 303-5! 310-6 
33 14-5) 10: 5-8 
16-3} 27-6, 18-6) 19-4 
312-7 343-6} 332-1} 335-8 
38:7) 76:9) 78-1] 83-7 
fie 8. rs 
Fmeevermment debt is £11,0 015,100, capital £14, 
Fiduciary issue raed’ ben hb cation ts 4 


million on Delemher t 10, 1 


“THe Economist” INDEX oF WHOLESALE 












PrRIcEs 
(1927 = 100) — 

RE aa ele 
1946 ya A ‘1947 1947 
. a5 ee 
tap. 6 
232°2 
149-9 





| 48-3 | 149-6 

| 206-1 | 206 
GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of ’s Official price for gold 


buying 
remained at 172s, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot _cash prices were as follows >—~ 


Sitver Go.p 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


“RANSOME AND MARLES 


BEARING COMPANY, LIMITED - 


SALES A PEACETIME RECORD 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Ransom: and Maries Bearing Company, 
Limited was held at Newark-on-Trent on 
the 9th instant. 

Mr Fred W. Baker (chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The sales for the 
year were a peacetime record. The large 
purchases of new plant reported last yeat 
have been in production for nearly the 
period and have contributed to the increased 
output and helped materially to counteract 
rising costs. A new works purchased during 
the year has also made a considerable con- 
tribution for part of the period. Throughout 
the year we have not obtained all the labour, 
steel and other necessities which we could 
have used, and had also to close for two 
weeks owing to the fuel crisis. These diffi- 
culties have naturally curtailed our output 
during the past year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The actual net profit for the year, with- 
out the non-recurring items, amounts to 
£152,830 against the previous years com~ 
parable figure of £102,018. This result does 
not represent a record, and is a very smaller 
percentage on our sales than pre-war profits 
were. The capacity of the plant, however, Is 
now such that, given the necessary materials, 
labour and power, we can achieve a turnover 
many times greater than in pre-war days, 
which enables us to work on a much smaller 
margin of profit. This is the justification of 
our policy for many years of putting back 
into the business large portions of our profits. 

We have available ~~ for ~~ distribution 
£265,132. To make up the usual annual 
payment to 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
requires £48,125, and we propose in addition 
to distribute part of the accumulated over- 
seas profits brought in by paying a small 
bonus of 5 per cent, less tax, in addition to 
the usual 12} per'cent. final dividend. 


The liquid assets exceed the current 
liabilities by almost one million pounds, 
which jmdicates a very sound position, All 
indications are that demand is likely to con- 
tinue atea very high level for a consi 
time ahead. We have today more orders on 
hand tham a year ago, and there is every 


evidencethat the use of.0ur products 4s. ex- 


panding fapidly in many ditections. . Before 
the war the’ motor ifidustry teok over 50° 
cent, of oufcutput. Today, with the ap 


tion of bearings to every type: of inery 
very 


and e@uipment, this oo - is 
much  lowery. although the mé@ter trade 


volume is aS great as ever. We afte 
a considerable contribution tosthe ¢ 
mining machinery and generating 
also im, the’ No,Jess essentiale 
equipment field. oe 
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ree to consider post needing imagination and drive. 


much: export business had to be »sacrificed. 
We must agree, however, that from a national 
point of view our products, after meeting 
home. priorities, have a her exchange 
value when fitted into a valuable machine or 
vehicle than if exported by themselves. It is 
a matter of urgency that we do an increasing 
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industries and require quantities of i 
far in excess of their pre-war d 
therefore hope that our output: this year w: 
show a substantial rise on last year, 

The report was adopted. 


MERCANTILE AND GENERAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 
MR RICHARD GUINNESS’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
at 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C. Mr 
Richard S. Guinness (chairman of the com- 

any) presiding. 
f The manager and secretary (Mr H. Rt 
Hewitt) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The accounts before 
you show once again gratifying results, with 
an increased net premium income on fire 
miscellaneous accounts totalling £1,691,324. 

A special feature of the year’s operation is 
that we have provided at our branch office at 
46 Moorgate a department equipped to 
underwrite facultative fire risks. It is evident 
that these facilities are useful to our ceding 
friends, and it will be our endeavour to com- 
bine helpful service with sound underwriting. 


INCREASED ACCIDENT INCOME 


I am happy to be able once more to report 
a large increase in accident premium. income 
both at home and abroad, together with a 
compensating margin of profit. The volume 
of business offered to us gives an opportunity 
for careful and yet liberal selection which is 
exercised by those in charge. Our manage- 
ment strive to combine full facilities to our 
ceding friends with well-adjusted balance of 
risk ; it is to their success that we owe the 
good results now before you. 
marine account also shows a gratifying 
increase in premium income. It is our en- 
deavour to build up this branch on the basis 
of careful selection and steady progress. The 
balance carried forward on marine account 
iss £158,040 against a premium income of 
£94,539. 
LIFE ACCOUNT 


The tife account .has shown once again 
increased vitality and expansion of home and 
abroad. New business written has reached 
the record figure of £3,131,000. It is evident 
that world the security offered 


that throughout the 
in these troubled times by a°life policy with 
' definite terms of payment, and, if desired, the 


prospect of bonus additions has a strong 
appeal both to the Capitalist Znd to’ those of 
modest means. In consequence, we have en- 
joyed our share in the-large.accretion.of busi- 
ness to lifé.offices at home and abroad. 
L..would mention that we recognise the 
responsibility of husbanding the assets per- 
taining tothe life funds, and to that end your 
ectors have permitted the funds of the 
ount to aecrue since this branch was 
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general manager has been untiring in the 
task of renewing contacts with our friends in 
Europe. He is now on a visit to the U.S.A. 
and we miss his presence here today. Other 
members of the management and staff have 
been equally active, and the results of their 
combined efforts have fruit im the 
figures we are enabled to lay before you. 


STRONG RESERVES 


Profit and loss account shows increased 
interest and dividend receipts _ totalling 
£80,992, while the transfers from fire, mis- 
cellaneous and marine accounts total 
£93,484. Provision for taxation calls for 
£80,000, and there is also a debit item of 
£25,000 to provision for exchange and 
investment fluctuations, It is essential for 
us tO maintain strong reserves to cover these 
ever-present risks, and therefore your board 
has decided to allocate thereto an additional 
£50,000 out of the credit balance carried over 
at the close of the year. 

The boatd, with the approval of the 
trustees of the superannuation fund, have 
revised and increased the benefits thereunder 
in view of the ever increasing cost of livi 
They haye no doubt the shareholders 
endorse this decision and a special alloca- 
tion of £10,000 to strengthen the fund in 
addition to an-annuat contribution of £6,000, 

The same dividend as in 1945 is proposed 
for the year 1946, viz., 5 per cent. free of 
income tax on the paid-up capital, 

Let us hope that England and the British 
Empire will give the lead in peace, as already 
in war, to the restoration of freedom of world 
trade untrammelled by forms, permits and 
other methods of political interference.. Man- 
kind can only restore the ravages of war and 
continue to progress in peace and prosperity 
on the basis of individual effort and .inspira- 
tion guided and fostered by free and 
enlightened government. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I conclude by inviting our shareholders to 
join in a. vote of thanks to our.management 
and staff for the satisfactory results presented 
to you today as the result of their untiring 
efforts, for which we are sincerely grateful. 
beg to move the adoption of the report 
and accounts now before you and the 
declaration of a dividend of 5 per cent, pet 
annum, free of income tax, for the year 
1946, upon the paid-up Capital. 

Mr C. M. Woodbridge seconded the 


Lr tion and it was carried unanimousl 


y. 
retiring directors, Mr Richard Sidney 
Guinness and Mr Erwin Hurlimann, were 
re+elected ; and the auditors, *Messrs’ Peat, 
‘Marwick, Mitchell & Co., having been re- 


appointed, the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of ‘thanks to the. chelrasaa. 


ney in the Marketing Advisory Division of Lever 

on of a series of Studies of marketing developments 
The work ‘réquires’ ability to Estemble. argu- 

and conclusions in orderly and logical form, and 


don, for a first-class writer to under- 


forceful English in a style that is easily translated 
. AD ntial qualification is fratchand, =. 
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Canada having large experience, technical 


PORT specialist fron 
know-how and substantial contacts, seeks employment.—Box 579. 
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THE ECONOMIS 1, Uctober 18, 1947 


1 Stine) Sumy 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 1], 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was /40,062,577, 
against ordinary expenditure of {37,371,425 
and issues to sinking funds £248,328. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of {8,551,310 
the surplus accrued since April lst is 
£206,612,548 against a deficit of {502,314,924 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


> =e tl 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
Esti- | “April | April 5 
Revenue mate, | % 4 Week | Week 
1947-48 to | to |ended| ended 
| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
1%, | il, 12, ll, 
|__| 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 3947 
~~ ORDINARY i } | | 
REVENUE ‘ i } i 
Income Tax ..... 1073000) 435,842 396,347 13,575) 7,943 
Sar-tax « : :.» +e | 80,000 17,016 19,755 300° 600 
Estate, etc., Duties’ 155,000, 75,315 88,579 2,050! 3,000 
Stamps... ++: 87,000, 17,405, 28,830 $00 1,000 
Ws sv enkace ee 8,152) 570 ; 
EPT ..... } 202,000 178,991) 137,598 6,760. 7,400 


Other Iniand Rev.) 1,000) 158 BHP, 





Total Inland Rev. 1568000) 742,879; 686,794, 23,852) 20,64 




















Customs. ........ 736,960 313,355) 411,244, 11,981) 13,360 
Rotiee:. tA 5a | 643,040, 287,900; 293,300 5,725, 4,885 
Total Customs &) ! | i 

Maicige oss osice 1380000, 601,255, 704,544 17,706; 18,245 
Motor Duties ....; 50,000 10,413, 11,109 594) 504 
Surplus War Stores’ 95,000) 34,849 105,112... 137 
Surplus Receipts | | 

from Trading ..| 55,000) ... | 30,175 
Post Office (Net, ' j 

Receipts) see 


Wireless Licences.| 11,000, 3,070, 3,970 
Crown Lands ....} 1,000) 450) 450 
Receipts from) | ; | 
Suadry Loans... 21,000! 17,559 16,705, 66 55 
Miseell. Receipts... 270,000) 19,341) 169,852 2,088) 478 


SS ee 


t : 
Total Ord. Rev... 3451000'1419817 1728711 44,306) 40,062 























S#ur-Barancrne | } } { } 
Post Office. ....,. | 144,230; 6,150, 71,780, 1,700, 1,800 
Income Tax on} | i i | 
E.P.T. Refunds) 49,000 115,569 12,817) 5,142, 524 


a eee 





| eS 3644230 1600536,1813308 51,148. 42,386 
' : Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- | April | April | 
Expenditure mate, | Y Week | Week 
1947-48 to to | ended | ended 
| Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
aa 4 gee ecm beg 
wes | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
OrDINARY 2 aha 
Exresprture | 
Int. & Man. off 


Nat. Debt. .... | 525,000! 270,144. 280,644 3,887) 3,872 
Payments to N/! | | 


reland........ | 23,000 a 1STS. | ow 
Issue to Nat. Land! 





en. ee 50, see ” 
Other Cons. Fund! i 

Services ....... , 8,000} 3,658) 3,476, 
Me 556,000, 382,999 295,494) 3,887) 3,872 
Supply Services . | 2638114 1580978 1218054 41.600) 33,500 


; t ; 
ay ae 





Total Ord. Exp... $191114 1913977 1513548 45,487! 37,372 


SELF-BALANCING i 
P.O. & Brdcasting 144,230, 65,150) 11,780) 1,700} 1,800 
Income Tax 0 i 


bn } 
E.P.T. Refunds) 49,000 115,569 12,817) 5,142, 524 


Total... -\3383344/2094696|159645, 52,329) 39,696 


| 
i 
{ 





After increasing Exchequer balances by £152,853 to 

Soa oe ae weretees for the wee ancreeers 
ss Nations t ili 
(corrected total), oy eee Soe 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 

Land Settlement (Facitities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 .. il 
ee NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

O. and Tel 
EPT. Refund S 


Reman e wees 





theme eee anes 


werseas Trade Guarantees Aet.. 0... .. ee “9 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3 (1)... 5,400 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, War 


Damage - W. iss} 
Finance Act, 1946, See WP BAN was Galt 1% ae! 
. tas . 22,877 






aetna 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Receipts 


qT Bills ..,. 46,804 
Net. Savings Carle's 
24% Def. Bonds .. 





50 
635 


Sneed 


48,089 
—_— 





Net RePayMents 
3% Def. Bonds.... *2,051 


Tax Reserve Certs. 3,117 
Other Debt :— 

Internal ....... 39 
External ...... 
Ways & Means Ad- 

Vances ....«s+« 20,120 

Treasury Deps. . :. | 13,500: 

—_— 

38,232 


* Including {1,415,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 








July 5 2180-0 
» 12 2180-0 
*, 19/ 2180-0 
» 26 2180-0 
Aug. 2 2180-0 


» 9 2180-0) 


(£ million) 
Treasury Waysand . 
Bills eans T * 
Advances a Total 
Pere De. Float 
Da = oer 
ws Bank posits ing 
Public} of | ,?¥% | Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. |-E Banks 
land 
es 
1946 


Oct, 12 1990-0 | 2525-5 62-7 | 14-8 | 1715-0} e76s-0 
2584-9| 356-7 | 6-25 1368-5! 6496-4 
| 1358- 


|2541-0/'378-6 |... | 5 | 6486-0 
2503-1| 328-9 ... | 1408-5) 6420-5 
2495-4} 270-9 | ... | 1408-5) 6352-8 
2470-4 317-7 | 2-5 1400-5, 6371-0 
2424-0 348-4 | 3-5 | 1400-5) 6356: 

2428-2) 336-7 | 1-75 | 1380-5) 6337-1 
| 2467-9} 336-9 | 9-75 1350-5) 6345-1 
2428-5; 339-8 | 4-75 1323-0) 6286-1 
+ 2466-4 369-6 | 4-75 | 1304-0! 6334-8 
2499-9, 367-1 | 4-25 1296-5) 6347-7 
, 2533-0) 327-7 | 8-0 | 1299-0) 6357+6 
2557/1) 322-3 |... | 1292-5} 6361-9 
2534-8) 363-9 | 19-8 | 1267-0! 6385-4 
2571-7 | 343-2 | 20-3 | 1255-5 | 6598-6 


i 


TREASURY BILLS 


| 


Me pillion) — 


Amount Avene Gok 

Date of va Bare N Allotted 
Offered, “PP i“ Allotted| — ™eet Min. 

we i coe % Rate 








of 
the week ended 


Repayments 
Net Savings 


Total Net Savi 


térest on certi 
Interest 


i ott 


946 
Oct. 11} 170-0 


reasury Bills are bei 


eee 








180-0 10 


170-0; 10 1-61 51 


273-4 
1947 | 

July 11} 170-0 | 299-8 | 170-0 | 10 1-09 40 
» 18) 170-0 | 294-51 170-0] 10 1:39 44 
» 25, 160-0 | 292-4 160-0} 10 1-24 40 

Aug. 1 160-0 287-9 / 160-0} 10 1-1 39 
» _8/ 170-0 276-6 | 170-0 | 10 1-48 49 
» 415, 170-0 235-6 | 170-0} 10 2-34 68 
»  22/ 170-0 | 258-4) 170-0} 10 1-58 55 
» 29| 170-0 | 251-9 170-0 | 10 3-14 59 

Sept. 5 170-0. 276-8} 170-0 | 10 2-54 46 
» 12, 170-0 269-7, 170-0, 10 2-85 51 

“|, «19 1700 | 253-5 170-0 | 10 3-10 57 
» 26) 180-0 | 277-4 | 180-0} 10 2-66 27 

Oct. 3) 190-0 299-91 190-0 10 1:39 49 
» 10) 180-0 291-3 | 1-36 47 


On October 10th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about 47 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were 
a ted in full. Applications for Saturday were aecepted 
at (09 1s. 6d. and above’in full. £170 million (maximum) 
offered for October 17th. For 


October 18th the Banks will be asked for 





ee ee | 
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Treasury deposits to an amount of £115 million (max.). 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Y “kes | roam 
| eee ee Nee, S88 
Oct. 5, } Get.4, | Oct. 4, 

| 1946 | 2947 | 1947 _ 















3,050 | 2,750 | 118,350 
2,100-| 3,400 | 76,100 


950 Dr 650 | 42,250 
a 
| } 

1,870 | . 640 | 40,895 

1025 | 970 | 20,335 


Sea 
per 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 15, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


"7450,247, 633 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ..,.., 1 000 | Govt. Sees... 569,705 
PEE ES Sich ses Other Secs. :. . wn 
ic Deps.*. 11,456,911 - Discounts and 








1450,247,833 








Advances... 5,837,804 
Other Deps. : Securities..,. 19,383,296 
iatb'ehe 295,763,808 — 
Other Accts 94,590,086 25,221,100 
Notes....0... 81,601,686 
390,353,894 
IM.sseceves © 2,138,666 
419,531,157 419,531,157 


of National Bebt and Di 


Savings Banks, Commissioners 
vidend Accounts. 


* 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(f million) 
1946 1947 
Oct. | Oct | Oet. | Oct, 
16 | 1 8 | 35 
ee ees 
Notes in circulation ..... 1362-51375: 511374-3}1368-6 
wat... 6 cepart | sah ta-th 189) 81-8 
Government debt and | 
securities® ..........5 1399- 3/1449 3/1449- 311449-3 
Other securities. ........ 0-7 0-9 


Sete eee wee ene 


Gold 
. Valued ab s. per fine 02. 


Banking Dept. 


Winans Gita Ve 


Fae eR ee Ree eww Ee 


Peete er eeeee 


Fiduciary 


~~ * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital , 
orem raised = Ti 40) “ailicn 


million on December 10, 1946. 


tees 7 


12-3} bes 
288-0) 295-8 
92-2) 4-6 
392-5) 401-8 
303-5) 310-6 
10-0, 5-8 
18- 19-4 
332-1) 335-8 
781; 83-7 

, 553,000, 

to £1,450 


“THe Economist’ InpDEx oF WHOLESALE 
Prices 


19130100... +0924 


GOLD AND SIL 


’s Official bu for gold 
remained at. 172s, bar tie Saelte Goctalient the eleas 


The Bank of 
Spot cash 








Markets 
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| 
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y were as follows :— 
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NATIONAL OF INDIA LIMITED | 


BANK 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Coley pad Vann y 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 











BRANCHES: . 

Aden and. _ Cochin _. Madras. . , Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (3% India) Mandalay oot Coton 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara — oa 
Bombay Delhi Bliya Entebbe ag 
Cateutta Kandy Rangoon Jinja sestal 
Cawnpore Karachi Taticorin Kampala Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 


Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... . Tanganyika Territory 









SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ‘"**  ***  £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... ... .:- #2,300,000 


description of Eastern Ranking business. 


The Bank conducts every 
d Executorships also undertaken. 


Trusteeships an 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office ; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, { 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €16,300,000 


ASSETS £97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181 000,000 
(1946 Accounts) 












THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 
INTERIM DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS per £.5 share on Coupon No. 118 will be 
deduction of. British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5.904d., making 3s. 6.096d. net, 
ohn and after. October 15, 1947, at the National Ba of Egypt, in 
Aeenonene at Rue Toussoun, or in London, at 6, King William Street, 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, Se tember 10, 1947. 

By Order of the d, 
J. C. de V. BISS, Sub-Manager. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ACCOUNTING. The 
salary is £1300 per annum plus a temporary cost of living allowance on 
the Public Service Seale (at present £84 per annam for a married man 
and £28 per annum for a single man). 

Applications must. be submitted in triplicate and must give age, 
qualifications and experience and the names of. two or three referees to 
whom the University may refer. Two copies of the application must 
reach the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 8, Park 
Street, London, W.1. by 30th November, 1947 and the other copy should 
be sent direct to the Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private Bag. 
Rondebosch, South Africa. A memorandum giving the general con- 
ditions of appointment and a special memorandum on the Chair of 
Accounting are obtainable from the Secretary of the Universities Bureau. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Apron re’ invited for. two Research Posts for duties in the 
DEPARTM OF ECONOMICS and centred mainly in Durban, The 
Sees will be on probation for ONE YEAR from January ist, 
1 and will be renewable for at least TWO further years. The 
Research Fellow will also be required to assist in the organisation 
and training of rch workers. 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP: 

Salary. will be between £500 and £750 depending on qualifications 
(including a good Degree in Economies) and successful experience in 


research. 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT: 

Salary is on the scale £350 x 25—£450 plus.a cost of living allowance. 
A degree in Economics is a necessary qualification and some research 
experience will be desirable. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 8, Park Street, London, W.1. Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is 24th November, 1947. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited ron RIO AND QUEBEC RAILWAY 
co FIVE PER CE DEBENTURE STOCK. °SiX. PER CENT 

ent of the half-yearly 
r 


COMMON STOCK.—In. preparation for the pay 
inierest payable on the ist Socomber next, the Debenture Stock Trafste 
be closed. on. 3ist October and will be re-opened on 2nd 


Books, will 
r, The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be paid 

















on ist December to holders of record 3 p.m, on Slst October. R. F. 
T YNE, Deputy ‘Secretary,. 8, WwW Place, Pall .Mall,. London 


S.W.1, 9th 
“" "UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS). 


Applications are invited for the following a 
Economist 


ntments : 
: jon the Sele Loreto wenn sising by £23 


paid without | 


gpmtaliy to. 10, .. cab chon et ponent. | eae degree in 
simisunt Aercnra Bomomiet fh ade, Are vemnc, ay 
Men, £99.29) (E68 bonus at 286 oe a rene tS annually to £280, with 
pas ari res ries oT ges” me 
| sal Re ell be Fae cuitural ‘the : o¢ ot 

wp Ba isin, Roma are tele ia, 
to not later than 4 eo : , ara 











THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited 













of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
« 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
» 8). @,.@? Weaster, Manager. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Applieations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT ADVISORY 
OFFICER IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. Candidates should be 
graduates in agriculture or econmics, having at least 12-15 years’ 
appropriate experience. Preference will be given to applicants holding 
an honours or high degree. Salary scale, £730 x £25-—£875, plus consolida- 
tion addition (£90 at minimum). 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
applications should be lodged not later than November 14th. 

N. B. BAIN, Secretary, 6, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C,2. 

EADING Agricultural Industry in Kenya invites applications for’ the 

post of “* Economic and Development Commissioner.”’ Salary £2,500 
pet annum on five years contract, with one year's probation. 

Age limits 35 to 45 years. 

Essential qualifications for the post include a first Class educational 
background and a proved record of significant business experience 
combined with professional training and practice im economics and 
commerce. . 

An intimate knowledge of American, European and Eastern markets 
eminently desirable. 

Position involves overseas travelling and the conduct of high-level 
negotiations with Government Departments and commercial firms, and 
also a measure of public speaking; it calls for a man of proved integrity, 
drive, creative imagination and tact of the highest order. 

ee < yaragare invited only from those who have held similar type 
positions commensurate with the salary stated. 

Further details regarding security of tenure. provident fund, leave, 
housing, and travelling allowances will be given to applicants in @ 
personal interview. 

Apply in first instance to—Box 583. 











bf ap ewer eeey DEPARTMENT of LABOUR PARTY. Assistant 

/ Secretary of Department. Responsible research projects, information 

service, Leora Knowledge Economics, Labour Movement. and 

drafting ability essential. Advantage enclose specimen essays or articles, 

ete. Salary £500-575. Pension . Application forms, which should 

be returned by November 3rd, from Secretary, Labour Party, 

House, Smith Square, S.W.1. : 

[a LONDON BUSINESS group wishes to establish contact with 
industrial psychologist with a view to regular consultations covering 

production incentives, welfare etc. Please communicate with—Box 677. 














——c 





epentain . 
eS ACCOUNTANT required to take charge of Accounts Dept. 

of well-known food manufacturing company (medium sized) in 
London. Age 30/40. Must have had experience of supervising account- 
ing routines handled on a strict time schedule. Commencing salary, not 











exceeding £750, according to experience.—Write Box 2051 ¢/o ite’s 

Ltd., 72, Fieet Street, London, E.CA. t 

.JQEGULAR Indian Army Major, 25, single, extensively travelled, 
excellent record, now undergoing General iness Course, seeks 


oan in firm connected with Dominions or ia and Far East.- 
x 


Scr (29), B.Com., A.S.A.A., ex-naval officer, no commercial, but com 
siderable admin. exp., desires opportunity (at home or N, Am 
in commerce or industry, to use energies and. initiative.—Box 581. 


PAty DR. ECONOMICS with wide experience, in research and 
administrative work sc. institutions, government departments, ete, 
and.. permanent position. 
German.—Write Box 576. 
yOCTOR OF SCIENCE (English, aged 38), with a background of 
adminiairative experience in the biochemical | sciences, especially 
hutrit offers of appointment as tec 








is. leoking for -responsible, 
Languages: Polish, 


interesting 
rench, Russiah and 


john ahd agriculture, is open to 
executive to an industrial concern with overseas interests. Es 
interested in Coeenogenent schemes associated with vitamins, hormones, 
or pesticides,—Box 559. 
fh ESTOS GRADUATE, aged 21 having gained B.Com, honour 

degree (London) while serving in R.A.F. seeks an entrance inte 
commercial life. No practical experience of anything but willing and 
competent to learn everything.—Box 578. 


“AMERICAN MAGAZINES available “Magazine of Wall Street, 67s. 64; 


Saturday Evening Post, 50s.; Fortune, 67s. 7a. Incl. one year. 
list of other wengpsinee send sae. to Willen, Ltd. (Dept. 53), 120, 
George's Road, don, E.10. ia 
ART-TIME (evening) work required by young woman; writes cur 
rent affairs articles and su : ‘Journal, Highly & 
perienced Sneecsent ens work; . tics; | tion; 
tion catering ishment. Chelsea flat suitable ’ 


administra 
typewriter.—Box 586. 








ABY SRARD IANO: 4 ft, 9 ins.; Welmar (British : 
fiddl mahogany case; B.B.C. pi : serviced by makers; 
condition: | Ideas, instrument ‘for ional wusician or discerning 





